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PRINCE BISMARCK AT VIENNA. 


Tae great Duke of Wellington used to say 
that the best way of deceiving rival diplomatists 
was to tell the simplo t:uth, because, as they 
never thought of believiag i+, they were imme- 
diately sent off on a felss scent. Prince Bis- 


/mmarck, though he: our:s a reputation for brutal 
frankness, usually 


exrves his revelations for 
opportunities when his pliin speaking can unite 


Athe pleasure of scathing contempt for his 
‘ opponents with self-congratulation on his own 


astuteness. But he understands the perilous 
power of half-truths as well as any man; and 
in his communications to the papers, that pass 
for organs of opinion in Germany, he has not 
hesitated to employ it. Huropean speculations 
as to the causes of his visit to Vienna are 
declared to be needless and far-fetched. ‘The 
resignation of Count Andrassy is said to be an 
event of such importance that it necessitated a 
personal inquiry by Prince Bismarck on the 
spot as to the probable future relations between 
Germany and Austria. There is no need to doubt 
that there is a fraction of truth inthis; whether 
so much as half, is a matter of estimate. But 
the other portion of the truth is so obvious as 
to need no inspired revelation, while at the 
same time we can well understand why 
it should not be stated in official utte- 
rances. The succession of Baron Haymerle 
to Count Andrassy happens at a time when the 
relations of the four great military Powers of 
Europe are in a position of increasingly un- 
stable equilibrium, complicated by internal 
difficulties, which threaten to traverse the 
intrigues of dynasties by uncorformable com- 
binations amongst discontented millions. The 
annexation of Alsace-Lorraine by Germany was 
a deadly wound to France, which, even amid 
the glories of a prosperous peace, and under 
the all-absorbing necessity for consolidating 
the Republic, Frenchmen cannot forget. On 
the other hand, the froutier between the Slavic 


and the Teutonic Power, whether it be scientific | 


or not, can hardly be considered natural, and 
therefore scarcely permanent. The suppressed 


soreness thence arising has certainly been 


aggravated by the damage threatened to Russian 
trade through the new German customs tariff. 
Aud though Germany has professed little direct 
interest in the Eastern Question, the proofs this 
question has given of the restlessness of Russia 
cannot be reassuring, and the pretensions of the 
latter must excite jealousy. The possibility of an 
alliance between France and Russia has been 


_ to the German Chancellor, amid his unfinished 


schemes, like a feeling of thunder in the air to 
the farmer with a half-gathered hay crop; and 
thcugh many causes haye hitherto kept the 


danger at a diatance, those causes are almost 
hourly losing their force. : 


Under Ahese circumstances a clser alliance 
with Austria is too obvious a r@ource to be 
neglected. The only doubt woul be on the 


side’ of Austria. But the practical annex tion 
by the latter of Bosnia and Herzegovina has 


/andoubtedly added to the internal difficuities cf 
| her heterogeneous empire, and has aggravated 


them by the external danger of a possible com- 
bination between Russian intrigue and Turkish 
lunacy. The German element in the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire is a doubtful quantity in 
the calculation. It might be supposed to gravi- 
tate too strongly towards union with the German 
Empire. But while no political separation 
would destroy this -sentiment, it might be 


soothed and flattered by an alliance, together 


with’ a Customs Treaty, which would gratify 
the feeling of racial unity. On the other side, 
Austria can have no possible interest in favour- 
ing French revenge, unless a prospect of regain- 
ing her predominance as a Teutonic Power could 
be revived; and that is as impossible as the resto- 
ration of her Italian possessions. Her practical 
advantage therefore lies in the German alliance; 
end it seems tolerably certain that the conclu- 
sion of this arrangement is the upshot of Prince 
Bismarck’s recent visit to Vienna. The con- 
Sequence is a barrier of tremendous wilitary 
strength drawn across Europe, impassable and 
almost unassailable by any forces at present in 
existence. The military reputation of Austria 
does not indeed stand high. That, however, 
has been almost entirely through lack of 
generalship, which Prussia, for the present at 
any rate, can always find her. The united 
nations number a population of at least seventy 
millions, of whom three millions could be put 
into the field at a few months’ notice. Such 
a power must be very formidable, and for pur- 
poses of defence, the two allies standing on their 
own ground, side by side, or back to back, would 
probably bo hopelessly impregnable even 
against a combination of France and Russia. 
What effect is such an alliance likely to have 
upon the peace of Europe and the welfare of 
mankind? We wish there were apy truth in 
the sensational rumour that one object of Prince 
Bismarck was to promote a general disarma- 
ment. But we fear that Russia will look upon 


his new diplomatic success in a very different 


light. And indeed we have little hope of any 
such prospect until the history of dynastic 
intrigue comes to an end, and the populations 
of Europe take their fate into their own hands. 
There is something saddening and humiliating 
in the thought that questions of policy involving 
peace or war, plenty or starvation, progress or 
barbarism, life or death to two or threo hun- 
dred millions in the chief seats of civilisation, 
are yet decided this way or that, not by the 
principles, or the reason, or the enlightened 
self-interest of the people concerned, but by the 
jealousies and the gossip of a few order- be- 


spangled men in the course of a morning call. 


So long as this is the case we fear the Peace 
Society will labour in vain, The union of order 
with freedom is the first preliminary of assured 
peace. However, we must take fucts as they 
are ; and while we can conceive some points in 
which the royal game on the European 
chessboard may be affected fuvourably 
to the interests of peace, we fear that 
the new alliance is a fresh obstacle 
to the growth of popular freedom. On 
the one hand it is scarcely likely that such 
relations would be established between Austria 
and Germany without reference to the immi- 
nent break-up of Turkey in Europe. We have 


will scarcely disregard. 


never befiiended Russian aggre:sion, even when 
we have combatted the assumption that England 
is to be sacrificed for the purpose of stopping it. 
Aud we are glad to think that the nations 
whose interests are very much more nearly con- 
cerned are assuming an attitude which Russia | 
Indeed, if farther 
negotiations were’to result in the transference 
of the Southern’ Germans to the Northern 
Empire, and, when the times are ripe, the | 
removal of the Austrian Court to Constanti- | 
nople, a combination would be effected, whicb, | 
so far as the royal game of chess is concerned, 
would have many advantages. But such a 
suggestion seems wild at present. Meantime, 
Hungarians and German Liberals will have the 
unsatisfactory feeling that the strength of both 
empires is being united to crush the most vital 
and hopeful elements in each. 


THE CHURCH AND POLITICAL PARTY. , 


A LETTER addressed to the Guardian news- 
paper and the editorial reply thereto (which we 
have copied into another column) have raised 
the question of the political alliance mcst 
natural to the Ohurch Establishment. And we 
have the more pleasure in referring to the 
subject because of the honourable stand made 
by our contemporary against the degradation 
of the Church into an accomplice of national 
crime, and because the high tone of morality 
that characterises the answer to a complainiog | 
reader affords an example not too commonr eitl e- 
in the religious or the secular Press at the 
present time. That well-known plague of 
editors ‘‘ A Constant Reader ”’ had observed with 
pain ‘* the somewhat strong tone adopted lately 
in the political leading articles of the Guardian 
againstthe present Government.” The reason for 
his discomfort was not any errors as to fact, or 
fallacies of reasoning, or unsoundness in prin- 
ciple, but only the reflestion that such articles 
were ‘calculated to do serious harm to the 
best interests of the Church.” It might 
be supposed that the best interests of the 
Church must lie in the prevalence of truth and . 
right, whether in foreign politics or in any other } 
field. But such an idea does not seem to have 
occurred to the Guardian's ‘‘ Constant Reader.” 
We do not say that he would contradict it. He 
would rather be unable to conceive how it hal | | 
any bearing on the matter in hand. We can 
imagine him asking like Pilate, according to 
Archbishop Whately’s interpretation of the 
celebrated question, ‘‘ What has truth to do 
with it?” When he speaks cf the interests of 
the Church he means the interests of the 
Establishment; and these, he says plump and 
plain, are bound up, not with the prevalence of 
truth, but with the prevalence of Toryiem. 
Therefore the cry of all good Church people 
should be, ‘‘ The Tories, right or wrong!” We 
have heard the same thing before, and it is more 
than probable we shall hear it again; though 
not often with the same cynical contempt for 
any ecclesiastical considerations except loaves 
and fishes. It is more than possible that the 
clergy will hereafter take up this position, and 
we do not underrate tl» enormous advantage 
that will thereby be given to the Tory party. 
But it will be an alliance dearly purchased by 
the Establishment. For when once the masses 


. * ; 
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outside all Church influences are possessed by a 
conviction that disestablishment is an essential 
condition of political progress, the hour of doom — 
will have come. 

But if all defenders of the Establishment were 
animated by the spirit manifested on this occa- 
sion by the Guardian that seductive but fatal 
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alliance would be a long way off. This might be 
a disappointment to us. But there is no little 
compensation in the pleasure with which we 
note the rebuke given fo the grovelling world- 
liness of much that passes for religion just now. 
‘‘ When a man finds himself specially in trast 
with religious interests,” says the editorial 
reply, ‘‘he has no right to sacrifice them 
to supposed political expediency; when he 
finds himself in trust with political interests 
he has no right to sacrifice them to sup- 
posed religious expediency.” The writers in 
the Guardian ‘‘have preached steadily and 
vehemently and Continuously against the 
principles and consequences of what is 
called Imperialism — against the notion 
that, in recent phraseology, we are to deal 
witho ther nations as ‘rivals for Empire.’” 
The Guardian also intends to continue this 
preaching, notwithstanding the terror of a 
‘‘Oonstant Reader” for the interests of the 
Establishment, because “this same lust of 
dominion has produced throughout the three 
continents of the Old World perhaps more 
misery, bloodshed, and demoralisation than any 
other principle that has ever been dominant 
upon earth.” As we read language like this ia 
the organ of aclergy who must needs furnish 
the military priests at every ceremonial for the 
sanctification of bloodshed, and who in their 
ordinary duties are bound to pray according to 
the foreign policy of the Government, we feel 
as thankful as Elijah when he heard of the 
seven thousand who had not bowed the knee 
to Baal. We are Englishmen first, political 
Nonconformists afterwards. And while it is 
quite possible our own special question may be 
delayed by the prevalence of just sentiments 
like these amongst the 1epresentatives of the 
Establishment, yet we must unfeignedly rejoice 
that Church influence in the forthcoming con- 
test will not be wholly on the side of the 
Moloch worship substituted for Christianity in 
the high places of the land. 

But, however highly we may estimate the 
influence of the sober-minded amongst the 
clergy, the gravitation of the Establishment 
party to the Tories is inevitable. The corre- 
spondent of the Guardian is probably as little 
distinguished by acuteness of intellect as he is 
by sensitiveness ofconscience. His is that kind 
of honest stupidity which, like the inanimate 
tin-foil band of the phcnograpb, takes me- 
chanical impressions from living voices, and 
biurts them out afterwards, totally regardless 
of their besring. Vestry meetings, political 
gatherings, School Board progress, the penny 


“Press, all have dinned into him the fact that the 


Anglican Oburch is no longer the Church of the 
nation. And he reports his impression without 
the slightest consciousness of the inevitable 
inference. In any list of speakers on behalf of 
great Church movements, he finds that five out 
of six are Tories. In any meeting ‘held to 


_ curtail the liberties and importance of the 
Church, and to forward the interest of Dissent,” 


almost without exception the speakers belong 
to the Liberal party. This is no doubt true. 
And the eame fact can scarcely escape the atten- 


tion of other ‘‘ Constant Readers’’ attached to all 


the thousand-and-one prints devoted to Church 
interests. The iseus is inevitable. The vague 
sontimentalism of Liberal Oburchmanship 
amiably expounded by the Spectator, with every 
now and then the little touch of bitterness so 
characteristic of amiable natures, is rapidly 
becoming so utterly incommensurable with the 
actual facts and real tendencies of modern life 
that it is no longer anything more than the last 
trail of an irrecoverable dream. It meant 


‘something once—when we were asleep. But 


what it was we cannot make out, and we soon 
get tired of the «ffort of trying. Meantime the 
zealots who think they understand the business 
of Church defence have no patience with your 
milk-and-water apologists. What they want is 
bigotry, hot and strong, entirely unsugared : 
and-this they cannot get in the Liberal ranks. 
lew, if any rising young Liberals believe at all 
in the future of the Establishment. And so, 
little by little, the alliance offensive and 
defensive, 80 wisely deprecated by the Guardian, 
Will be brought about. As we have eaid the 


| 


advantage to Toryism will be great for the 
moment. But when this happens the Liberal 
party will be driven to make disestablishment 
the first measure on their programme. 


AN OLD FRIEND WITH A NEW FACE. 


WE observe that some apologists of the Bea- 
consfield Cabinet have been drawing much 
comfort from the report that Prince Bismarck 
has declared that he shall stand by the Berlin 
settlement, albeit, to use that veteran states- 
man’s subsequent declaration, he declines to be 
morally responsible for a treaty the basis of 
which was laid by England and [Russia alone. 
The best that can be said of that arrangement 
is that it was decidedly preferable to a European 
war, which then appeared immiuent. But that 
dangerous situation was absolutely created by 
Her Majesty’s Ministers, who, rather than face 
it, abdicated their assumcd attitude as the 
champions of European law and interests, 
and devised the Salisbury-Schouvaloff com- 
premise. By this expedient the Hnastern 
Question was, for a time, shunted. But, 
as Lord Hartington said at Newcustle, what 
occurred last year was pot in the nature of 
accomplished facts, but of events that carry with 
them serious consequences. The Hastern Ques- 
tion is still unsolved, and any day it may again 
become imminert. If Lord Salisbury had 
really ccmpleted his avowed purpose, there 
would have been no need for Princs Bismaick’s 
ostentatious yisit to Vienna, one of the fore- 
most objects of which was to insure the co- 
operation of Germany and Austria in the future 
developments of this complex European pro- 
blem. The writers who so complacently pro- 
claim the success of the Beilin Treaty seem to 
be strangely ignorant of the fact that its pro- 
tection has passed out of English hands, and is 
now assumed by the two leading Powers of 
Central Europe. The cunning devices of our 
Government for tiding over a great difficulty 
—such as making the Balkans a Turkish defen- 
sive frontier, the acquisition of Cyprus, and the 
Anglo-Turkish Convention for preserving the 
Asiatic dominions of the Portc—have become 
absolutely effete as a means of consolidating 
the Ottoman Empire, and warding off new 
com plications. 

As in the wretched Afghan business so also 
in respect to South-Eastern Europe the grava- 
men of the charge against the Government is, 
not that \they fail to alter the normal qualities 
and tendepeies of uncivilised races, but that 
they have recourse to makeshift expedients, 
and toa ‘‘ policy of reckle:s and restless excite- 
ment and intrigue.” Consequently such a 
nostrum as the Anglo-Turkich Uonvention has 
proved to be a most ridiculous failure. It is 
absolutely inoperative. Nay, even Midhat 
Pasha, who is the actual Governor of Syria, can 
do little or nothing in the way of necessary 
reforms. The cause of the failure in each case 
is the seame—the utter weakness, inaptitude, 
and corruption of the central Government. 
Seeing, then, that a year or any number of years 
ago the Turk was the same as he now is, such a 
proposal as the Anglo-Turkish Convention 
never was aught else than a hollow pretence. 
Nevertheless we continue to sustain the Turk, 
though he declines to pay heed to us. Our 
Government might, backed by many states- 
manlike reasons, have supported the Greeks, 
as able with some effect to people 
and give new life to the regions of 
South-Eastern Hurope, and thus to form a 
counterpoise to the Slavs, and a bulwark against 
Russian aggression. But all the efforte to 
induce the Porte to accept the frontier suggested 
by the Berlin Congress have failed because we 
oppose such concession. Here, then, is another 
point of the Eastern Question not only un- 
settled, but growing to dangerous proportions 
under the perverse influence of our Foreign 
Office. | 

Not less unsuccessful has been our fantastic 
policy as regards the Bulgarians. To theCabulese 
the Beaconsfield Government declared, ‘‘You 
shull receive British ResilJents’’; and we see what 
has come of it. With equally childish perversity 
they haye insisted that the two provinces on 


either side of the Balkans shall be divided, 
What is the result? Eastern Roumelia was to 
be Turkish territory, and the Balkan range a 
perpetual bulwark against Russia. Neither 
of these conditions, so prominent in the 
‘‘ peace with honour” treaty, have been or are 
ever likely to be fuifilled. The Porte is set at 
naught at Philippopolis, not a Turkish soldier 
dares to cross into Eastern Roumelia, and the 
European Commission has resigned its task in 
despair. ‘‘ Instead of a liberal enlightened ad- 
ministration, founded on the harmonious co- 
vperation of all the different races and creeds, ’ 
says the Oonstantinople correspondent of tho 
Times, ‘‘we have something not very far 
removed from administrative chaos, in which 
self-constituted, semi-secret committees haye 
often more power than the regularly- constituted 
authorities, and abstract justice is subordinated 
to race hatreds and considerations of political 
strategy.” Noris this all. 150,000 Mussul- 
man refugees clamour to go back to 
Eastern Roumelia, but the Porte— 
Russia if not other Powers withholding 
consent—cannot insure their return ; and Aleko 
Pasha, the nominal representative of the Sultan, 
sides with the Bulgarians. If everything is not 
yet working smoothly on the other side of the 
mountain chain, the rule of Prince Alexander 
is gradually consolidating order and regular 
goveroment, thanks to the action of Russia, 
aud Bulgaria promises to Lecome in due time 
a self-governed and independent State. The 
arrangement as to lLastern Roumelia was 
entirely the handiwork of our Government. 
We have not preserved that province for the 
Turks, but we have created a chaos which will 
hardly fail to provoke a dangerous European 
crisia, 

Thus the condition of South-Kastern Europe, 
from Thessaly to Mivcedonia, and from Adrian- 
ople to the Balkans, offers, as Lord Hartington 
said the other day, ‘‘as full a prospect of tho 
reopening of the East»:n Question as ever did 
the ixsurrection ia Bosnia and Herz2govina a 
few years ago”’; and all because Lord Beacons- 
field is resulved on upholding the effete Turkish 
despotism, and insists that the Ottoman Empire 
is destined to live while it is visibly crumbling 
away. Our failure in trying to settle the 
Eastern Question has been absolutely ridiculous. 
We have so blundered that it is as menacing as 
ever, and will by default full into the hands of 
Germany and Austiia. ‘‘ Instead of peaco with 
honour,” to quote the epigrammatic language 
of Mr. Grant Duff, ‘‘we have danger with 
discredit.” 


oo 


MR. ARCHIBALD FORBES ON THE > 
ZULU WAR. 


Mr. Archibald Forbes has been prominently 
before the eyes of the public for some time past. 
His life of adventure, and the term of years which 
he spent, as he himself tells us, ‘‘ bumping the 
saddle in adragoon regiment,” have admirably fitted 
him for the position he now holds as special war 
correspondent upon the staff of the Daily News. 
The occupation of special correspondent is one 
which demands some rather rare qualities of body 
and mind. It requires a power of enduring fatigue 
and hardship hardly less than that which falls 
to the lot of a private soldier, combined 
with a facile pen, some knowledge of the 
ordinary tactics of war, and a _ considerable 
amount of tact and judgment in the disposition of 
the materials which he is. enabled to accumulate. 
These qualities were possessed in a high degree by 
Dr. Russell, the correspondent of the Jimes during 
the Crimean War, and they are possessed also by 
Mr. Archibald Forbes, It has been the good fortune 
of Mr. Forbes, on more than one occasion, to be in 
@ position to render a public service to the nation, 
over and above that which every faithful and 
energetic correspondent may be said to render. 
Whether attending the German army in its vic- 
torious march upon Paris in the campaign of 
1870-71, or following the fortunes of war in the 
Balkan peninsula with the Russian army invading 
Turkey, or sharing the dangers and excitements of 
the English soldiers in Zululand, Mr. Forbes has 
always proved himself to be a valuable public ser- 
vant ; and his twenty hours’ ride from Ulundi hearing 
the first news which reached Europe of that decisive 
victory is an achievement of which any man— 


whether military or civil—may be justly proud. 
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In addition to that tremendous energy which | 


usually enables him to be the first to transmit the 
news of any important crisis in a campaign, Mr. 
Forbes possesses the valuable quality of indepen- 
dence. Although received upon friendly and even 
intimate terms by the leading officers in command 
of the army lately operating in Zululand, he did not 
hesitate to criticise their conduct of the campaign 
in the very freest, and sometimes the most adverse, 
manner, So far did he push this right of the corre- 
spondent, and so much do the authorities feel the 
check which such an independent spirit in their 
midst exercises upon them, that Lord Chelmsford, 
in a public speech delivered in Natal shortly before 
his departure for England, commented somewhat 
acrimoniously upon this censorship exercised by 
the Press, and went so far as to complain that his 
work as com sander-in-chief and his influence with 
the men under his command had been seriously 
interfered with by the journalists who accompanied 
the columns. Lord Chelmsford attributed the 
action of the correspondents to their desire to make 
political capital out of the reverses of the English 
arms. To this charge Mr. Forbes conclusively 
replied, on behalf of himself and his colleagues, in 
a manly letter to the Daily News, in which he 
showed that the adverse criticisms which Lord 
Chelmsford had considered as evidences of party 
spite were indulged in by the representatives of 
newspapers which advocate very opposite political 
principles, Mr. Forbes laid it down as a rule that 
uw war correspondent should not allow his partisan 
feelings to influence him in the slightest degree ; 
that he should simply state the events of the cam- 
paign as an independent non-combatant observer ; 
and he said that for his own part whatever political 
feelings he bad did not accord with those of the 
newspaper upon which he was employed. 

In all this Mr. Forbes has acted in an honest and 
straightforward manner. It is not surprising that 
holding the position he does, and coming fresh 
from the sights and sounds of a stirring campaign, 
he should wish to put himself into a more imme- 
diate personal relation with the public by deliver- 
ing lectures upon the Zulu war. But we cannot 
give that praise to Mr. Forbes as a lecturer which 
everyone must be willing to actord to him as a 
journalist, It is not that there are any objections 
to a special correspondent of a daily newspaper 
giving a personal account of the events in which he 
has taken part. Neither shall we take any excep- 
tion to the actual manner in which this narration 
is given. Any technical criticism of Mr. Forbes as 
a public lecturer would be rather in his favour 
than otherwise. It is the general tone and senti- 
ment pevading his account of the Zulu war which 
we must gravely censure. We listened with 
actual pain to Mr. Forbes’s lecture last Wednesday 
evening in St. James’s Hall. We heard then all those 
vaunting boasts of British valour—all those glorifi- 
cations of slaughter and apotheoses of bloodshed— 
all that eager joy in butchery and destruction, 
which, exhibited in the acts of our Government, 
and the utterances of a certain portion of the press, 
have made us despised abroad, and hated by the 
subject races in contact with us, and have filled 
some of us at home with regret and anger at the 
degradation ot the national ideal. 

It was evident from the disclaimer with which 
Mr. Forbes commenced his lecture, and the manner 
it which it was afterwards delivered, that he 
intended to confine himself as much as possible to 
a strict narration of the events of the war. Though 
it is true that he did not obtrude at all the political 
aspect of this miserable undertaking, his entire 
sympathy with the English army was visible 
throughout. Mr, Forbes, following the plan of 
narrating those events only of which he had been 
an eye-witness, took up the thread of the story soon 
after the defeat at Isandula. He described his 
sudden journey from the Malay peninsula to South 
Africa. He told of his introduction to ord Chelms. 
ford, and, in a few graphic words, sketched the 
Commander-in-Chief suffering under the terrible 
recollection of the Isandula massacre, the effect of 
which was visible upon him until the crowning day 
at Ulundi, when he was able to retrieve his fame as 
@ general fit to be entrusted with the command of 
men. We cannot wonder at the slight display of 
temper which Lord Chelmsford exhibited in the 
speech already referred to, when we consider that 
he was at the pains personally to explain to Mr. 
Forbes the plans he had formed for the conduct of 
the entire campaign. At the time Mr. Forbes 
pointed out the danger that the colony was left in 
by the unguarded condition of so large a portion of 
the Zulu frontier line, and upon this defect he was 
afterwards repeatedly compelled to harp. After 
the description of Lord Chelmsford, Mr. Forbes 


went on to give an outline of the characters of some 
of the other leading officers—Colonel Buller, Lord 


William Beresford, &c.—and described in vivid 
language several leading incidents in the campaign. 
He took the audience in turn to the scene of the 
massacre at Isandula, to the place where the body 
of Prince Louis Napoleon was discovered, and to 
the battle of Ulundi, at which point, as it was the 
termination of Mr. Forbes’s professional work, and 
virtually cf the war also, the lecture closed. 

The only justification which can be held tu con- 
done an act of aggressive warfare, viz., that it is 
taken to carry out some good scheme of reform, or 
restore order in a State whose disorder threatens 
the security of its neighbours, is entirely wanting 
in all the official or unofficial apologists for the Zulu 
war. We have from the beginning maintained —and 
every incident which has occurred only helps to 
strengthen our position—that all we have now 
gained in security at the cost of an expensive and 
bloody war could have been attained by peaceful 
means. How much more secure would have 
been the hold we might have gained over the 
South African savages by a display of the strictest 
honour and justice in our dealings with them, 
than that we have gained by force, is at once 
obvious. But the fatal step has been taken, the 
war is over, and leaves behind it an inextingnish- 
able legacy of hate on the part of the conquered 
tribes, and a serivus doubt as to British honour 
on the part of all the natives of South 
Africa, which it will take years of honour- 
able dealing to obliterate from their minds, 
It is the support which a large part of the country 


and the Press has given to the Government, bcth |. 


as regards their action in Afghanistan and Zulu- 
land, which, to our minds, has been one of the most 
distressing features of the times. A miserable lust 
of aggrandisement and the imaginary bugbear of 
the Kussian power have been allowed to take the 
place of common honesty—not to mention honour— 
in our dealings with two powerful races contiguous 
to our own territories. 

While carefully avoiding, as we have said, 
any reference to the politicalaspect of the ques- 
tions involved, the bent of Mr, Forbes’s mind 
is nevertheless obvious. Apart altogether from 

olitics he takes a keen delight in war for 
its own sake. The excitement of the battle 
carries him away, without his giving a thought 
as to the justice of the cause for which it 
is fought. War in itself he does not abhor. The 
issue of the struggle for the savages who are 
fighting for home and country does not concern 
him so long as the English soldier has an opportu- 
nity of testing his valour. He can with easy mind 
make wagers as to the probability of the British 
forces reaching Ulundi without a battle, and after 
the final overthrow of the savage power, the burn- 
ing and pillaging of their military capital, he can 
contentedly drink champagne, chat over the 
incidents of the combat, and pay the bets which 
the bravery of the Zulus had caused him to lose. 
‘*The Zulu war,” said Mr. Forbes, ‘‘ may or may 
not have been a ghastly blunder, that I do not 
now debate; but at any rate it has its pleasant 
side, there is a silver lining to the cloud.” We 
sit expectant. What is this pleasant relief to 
the horrors of a war which many of us 
believe to have no alleviating features? Where 
does Mr. Forbes descry the germ of good which 
we have looked for so anxiously as some justification 
of this barbaric proceeding? Itis this. The Zulu 
war has afforded a training to our soldiers better 
than that which could ever have been given by the 
most laborious drills at home, or the most long- 
protracted manceuvres or sham-fights. It is this, 
says Mr. Forbes, which must gratify us. Our 
soldiers,’ who have been rusting at home in inglorious 
ease, whom this weak piping time of peace has 
tended to enervate, have had their repose rudely 
shaken by the blast of war. They have been able 
t» prove that the power of skilfully doing to death 
thousands of heroic savages has not yet departed 
from their ranks. Backed by the wealth of the 
richest kingdom in the world, and aided by the 
best science of our time, they have conquered a 
horde of men who depend for success in warfare 
upon their individual prowess. And in addition to 
the pleasure which this spectacle is to afford us, 
Mr, Forbes is happy to be able to bear testimony to 
the excellent moral effect which the actual work of 
war brings about in our men. They become 
more self-sacrificing, more generous, more tender ; 
‘in a word,” says Mr. Forbes (we hesitate to pen 
such an adjective in connection with such a seuti- 
ment), ‘* more godly,” 

Our space forbids us to follow Mr. Forbes into 
the details of his lecture. We have said-enough 
to show its general terour, Mr. Forbes accom: 

anied the reconnaissance which recovered the 

y of Prince Louis Napoleon. This afforded an 
opportunity for a recollection on the part of the 
lecturer of some other incidents in hisown @ventful 
career. He recalled the occasion when he had seen 
the third Napoleon holding his Court at the 
Tuileries in the height of his Imperial power. He 
saw him next surrender his sword to Bismarck on 
the high road near Sedan the day after the overthrow 
of that ill-gotten empire; and after secing him 
lying dead in the presence chamber at Camden 
ouse, witnessed the deposition of his body in the 
little church at Chislehurat. To one who had 
followed the father in such crises of his career, the 
untimely death of the son must have caused strange 
reflections, And here Mr, Forbes’s sympathy with 
the spirit of war—a spirit imbibed doubtless during 
the time of his own service in the English army— 
was again manifested. He did not debate the 
question as to whether the death of Prince Louis 
Napoleon was a logs or gain to France ; he lamented 


it because the deceased Prince was a loss to the 
profession of arms, ‘‘He bad shown a distinct 
ange for war,” said Mr. Forbes; therefore his 
ate is to be mourned over. Considering what 
Europe has witneseed, owing to ‘‘the distinct 
genius for war” possessed by the Napoleon family 
from the day when ‘‘the bronzed young artillery 
oflicer”’ made the English forces evacuate Toulon, 
or when he as early as 1793 deserted his former 
friend Paoli in the course of the civil wars in 
Corsica, down through the great Napoleonic wars, 
through the empire of the Third Napoleon, founded 
on perjury and bloodshed, to the death of Prince 
Louis Napoleon under the Zulu assegai, we cannot 
think it fit to mourn for this young man if ‘‘ his 
distinct genius for war” was his only recommenda- 
tion to our love. If Mr. Forbes had told us that 
he has shown the possession of qualities which gave 
promise that—should he ever have regained the 
throne of France—he would rule wisely himself 
aud his people, and reverse, as far as might be, all 
the traditions of his family, then the case would be 
different. Wisely, perhaps, and taught by the 
experience of a former occasion, Mr. Forbes refrained 
from expressing an opinion upon the conduct of 
Lieutenant Carey. But he told—and told well—the 
story of Lord William Beresford’s gallantry in 
rescuing an English soldier from certain death, and 
under the fire of the Zulu rifles ; and added at the 
end of the narration the emphatic words: ‘‘ The 
rescued man may thank Heaven that be was not the 
Prince Imperial.” The parallel is obvious. 

We have thonght it our duty to point out what 
appears to us to be the radically defective judgments 
which Mr. Forbes has given upon several points in 
connection with the Zulu war. That he acted 
judiciously when he elected to appear before the 
public as a lecturer we do not believe, but his 
talents us a war correspondent we should be the 
last to deny. 


SCOTTISH CHURCH NOTES. 
(From our own Correspondent. ) 


The return of Sir George Macpherson Grant is 
not without its significance. It is true that his 
predecessor, Viscount Macdnff, was also a Liberal, 
but then the Viscount was the eldest son and 
heir of the Earl of Fife, and many winds in 
consequence blew in his favour. Under other cir- 
cumstances the Tories counted confidently on vic- 
tory, especially as they had an excellent candidate 
who was prepared, among other things, to oppose 
at all hazards the disestablishment of the Church. 
Nobody in Scotland would have been very much 
surprised if Brodie of Brodie had got in, The 
satisfaction felt, therefore, was all the greater when 
the poll showed that the Liberal majority was 
larger than it was in the last contest. It would, 
indeed, have been better if this majority had been 
produced by a breach in the Tory ranks. But it was 
not. The numbers had increased on both sides. But 
people cannot have all things their own way in this 
world; and we ought to be content when the Liberal 
growth is seen to be so much the more rapid of the 
two, that if the same rate of progress continues 
the opposite party will by-and-by give up the race 
as hopeless. Among other things this has been 
again demonstrated—that neither in county nor 
in borough is the pro-Establishment cry being 
found serviceable, 

Mr. Gladstone’s visit to Midlothian in November 
is looked forward to with the greatest interest. If 
nothing unforeseen occurs, his triumphant return is 
now certain. It was thought possible that the 
Tories might create faggots enough to turn the 
scale. But shame or some nobler feeling has stayed 
their hands; and the new rol shows more favour- 
ably for the Liberals than the old one. We look to 


‘Mr. Gladstone, however, to do more than secure 


his own election. It is expected that he will help 
to arouse the country out of its apathy ; for bere, as 
in England, we seem to have lost the capacity to 
feel keenly about anything. | 

In various constituencies the din of battle 
has begun already. Mr. Ellice retires from St. 
Andrews, and half-a-dozen men have put in a claim 
to his seat. Amony these is a son of the late Dr. 
Duff, who asks the support of the old city because 
his father once studied in its University. A more 
hopeful candidate is Mr. Stephen Williamson, of 
Liverpool—a Fife man—who has at once ability 
and experience, and who would well represent those 
thoroughly Liberal views which are in the way 
of gaining a complete ascendancy in Scotland. 
Mr. Dick Peddie has been holding meetings with 
great acceptance in the Kilmarnock Burghs. He-— 
more, perbaps, than any other man—represents 
‘‘Liberationism ” in the North, and in that will of 
course lie at once his strength and his weakness, I 
hope he will get into Parliament—for he is one of 
those who, like Mr. Duncan Maclaren, would prove 
of material service to their country through their 
good sense and business capacity. 

A rumour has been flying that Sir Robert 
Anstruther may yet become a candidate for Fife, 
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_ place will be taken by Sir James Fergusson, whose 


I hope Sir Robert will not allow himself to be put 
in so false a position. A Tory candidate—Mr., 
Oswald, of Dunikier—has been quietly canvassing 
the county for months, and Mr. Preston Bruce will 
have quite enough to do to settle him. If two 
Liberals appear the Conservative will get in toa 
certainty, and he will be a humble follower of Lord 
Beaconsfield in all things. The very attempt to 
create a nominally ‘‘ Moderate Liberal ” party would 
be mischievous. It would detach some men from 
their flag, and lead to consequences which Sir Robert 
himself would greatly regret. 


One of our most interesting prospective contests 
will be in North Ayrshire. The present member, 
Mr. Montgomerie, is to have a pleasant sinecure in 
Edinburgh, and will not stand again. But his 


experience as an Australian governor points him 
out asa fit man for the Colonial Office, and who 
has since his homecoming been disappointed in 
his efforts to get into Parliament. On the other 
hand the Liberals have a first-rate candidate ready 
in the person of Mr. Balfour, the son-in-law of 
Lord Moncreiff, and our future Lord Advocate 
He is, of course, at the Scotch Bar, and is one of 
our best speakers and ablest men. Sir James Fer- 
gusson is himself an Ayrshire man, and has much 
personal interest in the county, but it will surprise 
a good many people if he is not thoroughly beaten 
by Mr. Balfour. 

To turn to other matters we have not yet quite 
seen the end of the Macrae case. Mr. Macrae himself 
is to leave Gourock and go to Dundee, where he 
will become virtually the successor of the late Mr. 
George Gilfillan. But while his own individual 
course can thus be very easily defined, he has 
brought no end of complications upon others. In 
the first place he leaves his old congregation at 
Gourock in the lurch, and they don’t know very 
well what to do, At first they were all for war 
with the communion which had expelled their 
minister ; and in pursuance thereof they shut their 
church doors against its representatives. Now 
Mr. Macrae himself advises them to return from 
whence they came out ; and the probability is that 
in @ year or so not a ripple will remain to show 
where the tempest had raged. 

Then here is a curious result of far-reaching 
‘*management.” Mr, Gilfillan had a great dislik® 
to the union which it was proposed to form some 
years ago between the Free and the United Presby- 
terian Churches. He was afraid, I fancy, that; his 
liberty of ‘‘ prophesying”’ would be curtailed if it 
were to take place. To protect himself, therefore, 
against the evil consequences of the apparently 
approaching catastrophe, he induced his ‘congrega- 
tion to make out a new title to their property, bind- 
ing it to the body which should retain the name and 
maintain the principles of the United Presbyterian 
Church, Well, the particular cloud whose burst- 
ing Mr. Gilfillan dreaded cleared away. But there 
has now occurred what he never contemplated. A 
very decided majority of his congregation has called 
Mr. Macrae to be his successor, and there cannot 
be a doubt that that minister would have been a 
man after his own heart. But there is a minority 
opposed to the call, and under his own title that 
minority has a clear and admitted right to the 
church buildings! When Mr. Macrae moves to 
Dundee, therefore, he will have to begin a practi- 
cally new ‘‘ cause” in the Kinnaird Hall. 

Nor are these the only complications which have 
issued from this business. By the action ofa com- 
petent authority Mr. Macrae has been suspended 
from the ministry. Within his own church, how- 
ever, he has sympathisers who think that he has 


been hardly dealt with, and one of these was guilty 
last Sunday of the irregularity of sharing his pulpit 
with him, Such anact of open rebellion cannot, of 
course, be overlooked, and the Presbytery of 


Edinburgh will now have to deal with Mr. Mill of 
Leith. | 


The ‘‘ gangin’ plea” in the Free Church also con- 
 tinues to drag itsslow length along. Unfortunately 
for the causes which they respectively represent, 
our two Scotch heretics have both the knack of 
makiog themselves personally disagreeable. Mr. 
Macrae was so bumptious in the Synod that even 
his best friends were a little ashamed of him, and 
at Aberdeen lately Mr. Smith so far forgot him- 
self as to accuse Sir Henry Moncreiff of some- 
thing like thimble-rigging !_ Upon being called to 
order, he apologised, and explained that he had the 
highest respect for Sir Henry! but he forthwith 
broke out again, and sent the mud flying about in 
such a way as to create a good deal of disgust. 
Nevertheless, the Presbytery supported him in. his 
plea that the libel had not been properly drawn, 


having this weary case on its back for an indefinite 
number of years, The Professor has youth on his 
side, and at the present rate of progress in the pro- 
cess he may hope (if he succeeds) to be able to begin 
to teach again about the year 1888. 

Principal Tulloch, having undertaken the conduct 
of Fraser, has withdrawn from the editorship of 
the Established Church Missionary Record, which 
Record, I may say, he has succeeded in turning 
into a denominational magazine. It was instituted 
for the circulation of intelligence about Christian 
work, and there used to be nothing sectarian in it. 
But ever since Dr. Tulloch was made Moderator, 
his Churchmanship has flamed forth liké a fire, and 
through his missionary organ he has attacked—I 
may say, ferociously—all the enemies of the Esta- 
blishment, 
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EPIGRAM 


[Suggested by the recent remark of Lord 
Burghley at an agricultural meeting, that farmers’ 
wives and daughters would be better employed in 
making butter and cheese than in playing the 
piano. 

a head, with small things in it, 
Shakes at sound of farmhouse spinet. 
Let the maids remind him, sotto 
Voce, of his house’s motto : 
Unum Cor 'twixt peer and peasant ; 
That’s the way* to make things pleasant. 


J. M. H. 


& rteruture. 


—<—— 
ENGLISH HISTORY.+ 


The best explanation of the first of these 
publications—'‘ Readings from English History”’ 
—will be found in the preface to the first part: 
—‘'Qne of the most eminent of our English 
schoolmistresses has been in the habit of break- 
ing from time to time the history lessons of her 
various classes by reading to them passages 
from the greater historians illustrative of some 
event in the time which they were studying, 
and weaving these extracts into a continuous 
story by a few words at their opening and close. 
The plan is a very simple and effective one, as 
its success has proved, for history has become 
popular with her scholars, while the ‘dry’ 
parts of the text-bouks are mastered with far 
greater accuracy than ofold. There is but one 
obstacle in the way of its general adoption, but 
that is a serious one, for it presupposes the pos- 
session of an historical library far too large and 
expensiye to be within the reach of the bulk of 
teachers.” 

Mr. Green has been at the pains of selecting 
such passagesas in his experience hejudged would 
serve this purpose, and the result is most satis- 
factory. These three volumes contain about 
four-score passages from the works of the most 
eminent of our historians. In the first part we 
find the names of Gibbon, Freeman, Lingard, 
Palgrave, Church, Brewer, and others distin- 
guished for their knowledge of the earlier 
periods of our history. In the second part, 
Flodden Field is described by Scott; the coro- 
nation of Anne Boleyn by Froude; the Puri- 
tans by Kingsley ; Forster, Macaulay, Masson, 
and Guizot contribute to the times of the Civil 
War and Protectorate. The third part opens 
with Macaulay on the Restoration and closes 
with Balaklava by W.H. Russell. We have 
omitted several distinguished names, amongst 
which Mr. Green’s and Mr. Stopford Brooke’s 
are not the least. 

The second work consists of lectures ‘‘ given 
week by week tu a class of students in the Col- 
lege for Men and Women in Queen’s-square.” 
The course was a considerable one, stretching 
from pre-historic England and its inhabitants 
to the battle of Waterloo. Originality, in the 
strictly historical sense of the word, ought not 
to be looked for from a lecturer to such an 
audience. What was needed chiefly was a 
pleasant style and a pros selection and 
arrangement of facts, and such we find here. 

The first lecture strikes us as being a very 
novel introduction to a history, but it is a very 
suitable and interesting one. A map shows the 
physiography of Great Britain in the pleisto- 
cene age, at which time, ‘‘ strange as it may 
sound, there were no British Isles at all. Eng- 
land, Scotland, Wales, and Ireland were all 
joined on to the mainland of Europe.” The 


* Corunum, via una—One heart, one way.— Forster's 
Pocket Peerage. 
t (1) Readings from English History, Selected and 
Edited by JOHN RICHARD GREEN, M.A., LL.D. 
Part I. From Hengist to Cressy; Part If. From 
Cressy to Cromwell; Part III. Erom Cromwell to 
Balaklava, (Macmillan.) 
(2) Lectures on the History of England, By M. J. 


and the Free Church has the pleasant prospect of 


animals who dwelt here are thus described, and 
man is thus introduced :— 

Now, amongst all these great, fierce, and strong 
animals there was another remarkable animal living, 
much smaller than the lions and elephants, and 
apparently very helpless, The lions had enormous 
strength in claws and teeth ; this poor creature had no 
claws and very small teeth. The om and rhino- 
ceros could crush an enemy with their weight ; the 
elephant has also huge tusks; the hyena had won- 
derfully powerful jaws. We all know about a 
‘‘ bear's hug.” This poor thing had no tusks nor great 
heavy limbs. The bisons and elks had horns; this 
creature had none. Then for the cold climate: many 
of the animals, even the elephants and rhinoceroses, 
had woolly or furry coats or manes, This creature 
had a bare skin, with no fur, no wool, and very little 
hair. Which of all these creatures was likely to be 
crushed, devoured, and stamped out first ? Yet that very 
one is living triumphant lord and master; and where 
are the lions snd elephants, the bears and the hyznas ? 
Gone for ever, every one of them; at any rate out of 
England, but many of them out ot the whole world. 
The remainder of this lecture is devoted to the 
description of man in his three stages—palmo- 
lithic, neolithic, and bronze ages. In this easy 
and pleasant style these lectures are written, 
and the selection of facts is of the — kind. 
The work is not a complete history of England. 
If its pretensions were of that kind its defects 
wculd become apparent at once. There is a 
certain disproportion in the materials, and a 
tendency in the lecturer to be edifying gene- 
rally, as well as instructive. But these are 
scarcely defects in lectures which were intended 
to call attention to portions only of the 
national history, to interest the hearer, and to 
stimulate the curiosity to further and more 
systematic study. Under the influence, as 
appears from the preface, of Mr. Green's 
istory, these lectures treat most fully of 
the social condition of the people at different 
epochs ; and this is a subject that is capable of 
effective and interesting treatment before such 
an audience as listened to these lectures. To 
those interested in poor but intelligent people, 
who have few books and little leisure, we would 
recommend this volume as one from which 
they may glean admirable passages for reading 
aloud, and which might form materials for 
subsequent conversation. For young persons it 
will be found a text-book of English history 
without the dry formality which often repels 
the young reader. 


RECENT COMMENTARIES.* 


(1). ‘*The Speaker’s Commentary,” as it is 
called, is a large and expensive work, and is 
beyond the reach of the majority of Bible 
students, not to speak of curates and Dissenting 
ministers generally. The work before us is an 
attempt to reproduce the pith and marrow of 
the larger work in a greatly abbreviated form. 
The original idea in the mind of Mr. E. Denison 
—at the time Speaker of the House of Commons 
—was to secure the publication of a work that 
should collect and concentrate all that was 
really valuable in Biblical criticism, whether in 
the pages of ancient or of modern writers, and so 
spare the Bible student an amount of labour 
and an expenditure of time which to many were 
intolerable; and the result is now before the 
public in some ten large octavo volumes. 

As stated in the introduction to the abridg- 
ment now before us, the present work ‘‘is to be 
studied for its explanations rather than for 
practical remarks or spiritual application.” It 
does not profess to suggest topics for discourse, 
or furnish materials for sermons, but it offers 
valuable aid to those who, being without the 
works of the ablest scholars and expositors, 
wish to know what the Bible really does say. 
Its editor tells us that its object is ‘‘ to give 
information sufficient to enable any reader to 
understand the Holy Scriptures, to acquaint 
him with the conclusions of learned investiga- 
tion, and supply him with satisfactory 
answers to current misinterpretations.” And, 
so far as the size of the work admits, we think 
this object has been fairly attained. 

After a somewhat careful comparison of the 
‘‘Tntroductions” to the,various books treated 
in these two volumes with the originals of 
which they are abridgments, we can testify that 
the abridgment is skilfully executed, and fairly 
represents the original work. The arguments 
by which the conclusions of the original writers 


* (1). The Student's Commentary on the Holy Bible. 
Founded on ‘‘ ‘The Speaker’s Commentary.” Abridged 
and edited by J. M. FULLER, M.A. Vol I. : Genesis to 
Deuteronomy. Vol. II.: Joshua to Esther, (London: 
J. Murray.) | 

(2). The Preacher’s Homiletic Commentary on the Book 
of Psalms. Vol. 11, On Psalms LXXXVIIIL. to Cl. 
(London: R. D. Dickinson.) 

(3). Homiletical Commentary on the Minor Prophets. 
By Rev. JAMES WOLFENDALE, (London: R. VD. 
Dickinson. ) 

(4). An Illustrated Commentary on the Gospel according 
to St. Juhn. For Family Use and Reference, and for the 

eat body of Christian workers of all denominations. 


GuEsT, (Macmillan.) 


| y LyMaN ABBOTT, D.D, (London: Hodder and 
Stoughton.) , 
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were sustained are for the most part omitted or 
only indicated. But the reader is not left 
without understanding the ‘‘ reason why” of 
most that he is asked to believe. We need 
scarcely add that the authors of ‘‘ The Speaker’s 
Commentary” are all what may be called con- 
servative critics and theologians, but are well 
acquainted with all that is held by men of other 
opinions and tendencies. A few sentences from 
the Introduction to the Book of Joshua will 
show the position they take with reference to 
the supernatural elements of Old Testament 
history. 

The victories of Joshua described in the first twelve 
chapters were accompanied by repeated and stupendous 
interferences of God. This miraculous element has led 
some commentators to treat the work as altogether un- 
historical. But it must not be forgotten that the miracles 
of the Book of Joshua do not stand alone. . They grow 
as it were naturally out of the Divine interposition on 
behalf of Israel in the days of Moses, and are but the 
close of a series of extraordinary providences begun in 
Egypt, and described in Exodus and the books follow- 
ing. No less do they stand intimately associated with 
the future history and development of the Jewish church 
and nation, and even with the wider and more remote 
issues of God’s counsels as manifested, or to be mani- 
fested, in the Christian Church to the end of all things. 
Thus the conquest of Canaan by Joshua has other and 
vastly grander sigoificances than its mere dimensions 
as a fact in history seem at first sight to suggest.” 


(2). This Homiletic Commentary on a portion 
of the Book of Psalms is one of a series of 
commentaries on the Old Testament by various 
authors. The authors of the volume before us 
are William Jones, J. W. Burn, and George 
Barlow. The commentary on each psalm is 
preceded by a brief introduction, in which the 
opinions of Perowne, Hengstenberg, Delitsch, 
Barnes, Calvin, and others, on the authorship 
and dates of the Psalms, are fairly represented. 
The commentary itself is less fragmentary than 
such works sometimes are. It is written with 
considerable force, and may be read with advan- 
_— by others than those who are in search of 
help and thought for pulpit work. Its index 
of subjects is yery full, and cannot fail to be 
useful. 

(3). The Commentary on the Minor Prophets 
belongs to the same series. It is a larger 
volume than the preceding—the one containing 
460 pages and the other 740. Itis a book more 
exclusively for ministerial use than that on the 
Psalms. The introductions to the various books 
are well written, and show a good acquaintance 
with the most recent discussions of the subjects 
to which they relate. Each chapter is preceded 
by critical notes, very brief but valuable. And 
the homiletic treatment of the subject may be 
called judicious and thorough. 


(4). Dr. Lyman Abbott dedicates his Commen- 
tary on St. John to his father, Jacob Abbott, 
‘‘ whose writings,” theson says, ‘‘haveinterpreted 
the Gospel to innumerable readers; whose life 
has even more illustriously manifested its spirit 
to all who have known him; and who, both by 
example and precept, has taught his children 
to value the spirit of Christ above all forms, 
and Christ Himself above all creeds.” The son 
seems to have well learned the lesson which he 
thus ascribes to his father—spirit above form, 
Christ above creed. A golden lesson, althuugh 
under cover of it some find the means of elimi- 
nating ‘‘ Christ” Himself, the true Christ of 
the Apostles, from their ‘‘Christ.”” They speak 
slightingly of creeds, not because they are 
creeds, but because they do not accept certain 
of their contents. We do not mean to say that 
it is so with Dr. Abbott, but we think we can 
detect occasionally a spice of superciliousness 
in his references to ‘‘ commentators,” as if he 
was not one himself—and to opinions which he 
deems antiquated. The blemish, however, is 
small compared with the intrinsic value of his 
work, We have heartily commended some of 
the earlier parts of the task to which he 
has committed himself, and we repeat the 
commendation now. The arguments for 
the Johannine authorship of the Fourth 
Gospel are well put, while the argu- 
ments on the other side are fairly, even 
strongly, stated, and the alternative hypotheses 
are briefly shown tobe untenable. This, though 
done in ten pages—equal, perhaps, to twenty 
ordinary pages—is sufficient for the purpose of 
an introduction to a commentary which is 
‘designed for family use and reference, and for 
the great body of Christian workers.” The 
commentary itself is yery thorough, and leaves 
little to be desired. If it does not discuss, as 
Godet and Luthardt do, at every point, the 
rationalistic interpretations or misinterpreta- 
tions with which certain critics labour to make 
the testimony of John of none effect, it is onl 
the more fit for its own special service. It 
should be said, at the same time, that its com- 
ments often anticipate, and take away all ground 
for, the position of rationalism. It is scarcely 
necessary to add, what a man who thinks for 
himself must always say of every work but his 
own, that we have met with expositions in Dr. 
Abbott’s book with which we do not agree. 


But we think it is well fitted to realise the 
expectation stated in its last sentences :— 


To those to whom Christ is only a mist-covered 
mountain seen across the intervening eighteen centuries, 
and God only an bypothesis made probable by the 
Paley-rian argument from design, this commentary will 
probably give no aid, and this Gospel will even appear 
to be uninterpretable in its mysticism, To thoso that 
have faith in a perpetually oh Immanuel, a Christ 
who is ever a God with us, however dim the faith may 
be, these pages are commended in the prayer and hope 
that they may help to make the Gospel clearer, the 
faith stronger, and the Christ nearer and dearer. 


“ HUROPE AND ASIA.” 
Mr. Stuart-Glennie’s present instalment of 


his great work—completing as it does the intro-- 


duction thereto—has one peculiar merit. It 
embodies the results of the author’s travels 
through countries with which recent occurrences 
have made us familiar—Servia, Montenegro, 
Albania, Bosnia, Herzegovina, Dalmatia, and 
Croatia, and is full of facts which may have 
some sigvificance in relation to contemporary 

olitical discussion. For Mr. Stuart-Glennie 
is observant, and though he is, of course, con- 
cerned to make facts bear out his rather broad- 
backed theory, he is disinterested enough to 
tell on the whole faithfully what he has wit- 
nessed. And, notwithstanding a certain hard, 
one-eyed perversity, which sits not always grace- 
fully on a student of the school of Bunsen who 
has been perfected, or, as we may almost say, 
beatified in the Blackheath Academe of Mr. 
John Stuart Mill, yet we welcome an honest 
purpose and a firm conviction, and endea- 
vour to profit by the gift that is brought to us. 
We do not quarrel with him because he is too 
eclectic for complete consistency, nor regret that 
what, in his more youthful days, he learned of 
Bunsen makes less effective his applications of 
some of the doctrines of his master, Mill. The 
truth is the loose eclecticism of such minds as 
Bunsen’s—seen best in his ‘‘ God in History ’’— 
to which all the arcanas of life and history would 
appear to open at a mere sesame / will not com. 
pletely harmonise with the limited, hard, and 
logical structure of Mr. Stuart Mill’s thinking. 
The old wine will not flow freely into the new 
bottles. In spite of theory and protestations, 
we humbly think Mr. Glennie could work out 
his great theory far better at the fireside than 
by these extensive travels and patient observa- 
tions, of which he makes such admirable 
records. He constantly spoils these by his 
determination to make results fayour his great 
scheme of social and religious reconstruction. 
It was one of the virtues of Comte that in his 
earlier period he would not permit himself to 
be tempted far afield. The Frenchman’s love of 
system, of abstract completeness, kept him in so 


far right. Mr. Glennie keeps undoing what he 


has done by drawing in alien instances. ‘‘ Pity 
the man who tries to say everything,” says 
Voltaire. Mr. Stuart-Glennie tries to say 
everything; and whilst he is yet merely on the 
threshold of his enterprise, really begins to 
weary the most patient reader by his vast 
ethnic inclusiveness, and his persistency of 
iteration. We are afraid that his most attentive 
readers will have forgotten some of the leading 
points which he set out to establish long before 
he has got to the end of his labours. 

In the process of verifying his ultimate law 
of history, Mr. Stuart Glennie tinds that a 
process of Economic Development, which in the 
first stage is merely individual and struggles to 
advance to a truly socialistic phase, involving a 
thorough social] reconstruction, is thwarted at 
every point by elements which may be broadly 
designated as Despotic or Papistic. He is in 
tavour of Rationalism ; but he is anxious in the 
preface to the present yolume to make it clear 
that his hostility to Christianity is a relative 
one—that is, to its gross idolatries and super- 
stitions — recognising in Christianity, as he 
does, ‘‘the second of those great movements 
which at intervals of about half a millennium 
have succeeded each other, both in Asia and 
Europe, since that great revolution of the sixth 
century, B.c., which may be briefly indicated 
by recalling the approximately contemporary 
names of Confucius and.of Buddha, of Cyrus 
the Great, of Isaiah and of Zenophanes.” 
This generalisation is certainly bold and wide 
enough. Mr. Glennie’s whole system fills him 
with intense regard for nationality, which indeed 
is the essential element in all true historical 
developments now possible. And he endeavours 
to render consistent with this an intense dislike 
of Russia. 

‘Scratch a Russian you will find the Tartar,” 
seems to be his mottov. He regards the Russian 
influence as likely to be more disastrous to 
nationality than any other; and, on the other 
hand, he finds much in the Mussulman to 


* Kurope and Asia. Discussions of the Eastern 
Question in Travels through Independent, Turkish, and 
Austrian Illyria. By J, 8, STUART-GLENNIE, M.A, 
(Chapman and Hall.) 


recommend him. He is no ally of Mr. Glad- 
stone ; and whilst declaring himself a Liberal he 
is inclined to blame the Liberals in some 
measure for the condition of things in the East, 
though not to the same extent as he would the 
Conservatives. But his reasons are not entirely 
plain to an unrefining mind. ‘The considera- 
tions which lead the Liberals to espouse, so far 
as they do, the cause of Russia are very intel- 
ligible, as the motives of the Conservatives in, 
at all events, morally supporting Turkey are 
intelligible; but we confess Mr. Stuart-Glennie’s 
devotion to the principle of nationality and his 
praise of the Turks do not somehow consistently 
harmonise. But no doubt our author speaks 
prudently when he calls upon both parties 
to rise above the equal pettiness of the Russo- 
phobe and the Turcophobe; and he is right 
when he sets forth the idea of Socialism as being, 
in other words, the effort at a “ reorganisation 
of Society by the introduction of changes in the 
present economic relations of Labour and Capital 
—changes not merely theoretical, but such as 
shall be the normal development of foregoing 
historical conditions.” Mr. Glennie’s idea of 
nationality, as underlying the progressive move- 
ment towards this Socialism, may hero be briefly 
presented in his own words :-—— 


It is important to distinguish between annexations 
necessary for national delevopment, and annexations 
required only for imperialaggrandisement. A nationality 
to be completely constituted must possess a physical 
as well as a moral — The latter arises from com- 
munity of race or of language, of religion, or of 
traditions, or, at least, from absence of such a 
nism in these respects as to prevent assimilation, The 
former is given by such frontiers as are the conditions 
of external defence and internal development. Now, 
in 1778, both Northern and Southern Russia were still 
held by foreign Powers; Finland was still a Swedish 
province, and Russia had not yet got her natural 
frontier on the Baltic ; the Crimea and adjacent regions 
were still a Tartar khanate, and Russia had not yet got 
her natural frontier on the Euxine. But, as we have 
seen, in 1783, the Crimea was annexed, and the natural 
frontiers of Russia were completed southwards by her 
extension, in 1792, to the Dniester. Henceforth Russia’s 
southward annexations, save those in Tartary, were, 
like her westward annexations in Poland, but encroach- 
ments on the natural frontiors of other peoples, 
equally entitled with herself to the conditions of inde- 
pendent national development. | 


But in order to find the justification for his 
peculiar positions in history, history must be 
philosophically studied :— 

Two things are necessary for true results in the study 
of history; that the periods embraced be of the largest ; 
and the events of the smallest as well as largest. His- 
tory must be studied in millenniums rather than in 
decades or even centuries; and it must, at the same 
time, be studied, not only in the larger events mark- 
ing centennial, nay, millenial periods ; but also in those 
smallest events preserved in lay and legend, in anecdote 
and tale. The former is more particularly necessary 
for true generalisation, and the latter for true realisa- 
tion. Yet the best of either is impossible without the 
other. One cannot, in the truest way, generalise with- 
out the sympathy of vivid realisation ; nor can one in 
the truest way realise without the breadth of large 
generalisation. But how, it may be asked, is it possible 
to follow both directions, seeing that to follow either 
to effect would appear to be enough to occupy a life- 
time? By using Travel as such a Subjective Experi- 
mental Method as I have made it in these preliminary 
studies, of which this and the two preceding volumes 
state some of the results for a history of Euranian 
civilisation, By Travel thus used, not only are all the 
influences of environment brought home to one as in no 
other way they can be; not only, in actual contact 
with various forms and forces of Civilisation, are they 
understood better than would otherwise be possible ; 
but the tales and legends of individual life; which not a 
lifetime of closet study would enable one duly to 
master, identified with such places, plans, and cha- 
racter as we are by Travel made familiar with, become 
easily realised. 


Mr. Glennie thus discriminates between the 
social development of Europe and Asia :— 


The cause of the Eastern Question is simply a 
different rate of Economic Development in Europe and 
Asia respectively. In Asia, as in Kurope, what we may 
call Feudalism has developed itself; and developed 
itself as a stage of economic development starting from 
the same origival system of house-and-village communi- 
ties. But still, though we may perhaps be justified in 
giving this common name to the systems which, both 
in Asia and in Europe, succeeded that of primitive 
Socialism, there is really an immense difference between 
the Feudalism of Asia and that of Europe. One of the 
main elements in the origin of the Feudalism of Europe 
was the Roman law; and the Roman law was the law 
of a people whose Economic Development already in the 
very beginning of the Modern Age (sixth contury) was 
rather of the Individual than the Socialistic type. 
Hence Feudalism in Europe began to be broken up. 
and the next stago of individualist development, Capi- 
talism, prepared for much sooner in Europe than in 
Asia. In Asiu, tho initiation of the upbreak of Feu- 
dalism was contemporary, not with the revolution which 
initiated, but with that which accomplished the destruo- 
tion of Feudalism in Western Europe. And it is the 
difficulties that thence arise, in adjusting the relations 
of Europe and Asia, that ossentially constitute the 
Eastern Question, 

The following corollary from Mr. Glennie’s 
main position involyes much with which we 
have fullest sympathy :— 

With the cause of menonenly closely connected the 
cause of Protestantism and of Rationalism. If we would 
not undo with one hand what we do with the other 
having made our choice between Despotism and 
Nationalism, we must make a similar choice between 
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Papism and Rationalism. And to withstand Papism 
means practically divestablishment and disendowment 
and secular education. Let every variety of priest teach 
every variety of theology that parents or pupils care to 
pay for. But what the State, as the neutral represen- 
tative of a community divided by innumerable ant a 
nistic theological opinions, must, if it would effectually 


cppose Papism, not only pay for, but compel, is secular 


education—natural facts, and, above’all, thea way of 
regarding and investigating facts as natural, that is, as 
related to each other, discoverable therefore in their 
causes and controllable in their consequences. And 
paying for such education, the State can, of course, 
admit to its service only those who have profited by 
the education it prescribes. And this will indeed for 
the higher grades of ‘that education be the most 
effective mode of compelling it. 

One of the incidents with which our author 
diversifies his’narrative and his philosophical 
reflections may be viewed either from a serious 
or a lighter point of view. Clearly, he is able 
to protect himself_by other weapons than the 
pen, afd could well stand his ground— 

With respect (he writes) to Mr. Archibald Forbes’s 
assault on me at Krujevatz, I need only mention the 
facts admitted by him in hie statement. The assault 
was as unexpected as unprovoked ; but was instantly 
resented, and Mr. Forbes was thrown on the floor. 
His challenge to a duel was accepted; and Deligrad 
was named by Prince Ghika for the meeting. Thither 
I went with the Prince early the next morning; and 
there [ waited for Mr. Forbes three days. Not till the 
third day did Mr. Forbes appear ; and he left almost 
immediately, without any such explanation as he was 
bound to give of his delay ; or, indeed, any communica- 
tion with me whatever, though he saw me in the camp. 
Unpleasant remarks having been made on this conduct, 
Mr. Forbes endeavoured to recover himself by a second 
challenge ; but, without any explanation of his having 
kept me waitiog for him three days at Deligrad. Under 
such circumstances, Mr. Forbes had no right to send 
a second challenge ; and it was, therefore, in accor- 
dance with all the rules on such matters, declined. 

Well might the foreigners say, See how these 
brethren oes being Aberdonians, we under- 
stand) do love each other! Mr. Glennie might 
have shown philosophically here how the revival 
of avrg, and duelling would illustrate the 
‘‘ ultimate law of history.” 

On the whole this is a bold, wayward, rather 
inconsistent, and somewhat tantalieing book. 
Mr. Stuart-Glennie’s sympathies often seem to 
be right, and we find ourselves carried along in 
the stream of his eloquence, when suddenly he 
dashes away to turn into some side eddy, and 
exults then in the swiftness of his movement. 
He is at once too sceptical and too doctrinaire, 
too self-sufficient and too conscious of the 
difficulty of his task, too ambitious and too 
absorbed in minor matters. 


‘4 HOMILETIC ENCYCLOPADIA.’* 


As a general rule we should not be found 
encouraging the production of books of this 
kind. Is it well to weaken the powers while 
seeming to establish and strengthen them P Of 
old time, the man of one book was deemed 
wise; for what he knew he knew thoroagbly ; 


and through this very thoroughness had con-/ 


ceived a fond affection for that which had in- 
structed and aided him. What could be more 
likely to inspire him with something of 
ersonal devotion than an author with whom 
he had been brought day by day into close com- 
munion ? It was doubtless with a sense of this 
peculiar relationship that Wordsworth wrote of 
the ‘‘books which are books.” No better 
course could be suggested to a student 
for the ministry after’ having completed 
his regular course, than a systematic perusal 
of some of our old divines, say Richard 
Sibbes, Thomas Brooks, Thomas Adams, Bates, 
Flavel, Andrews, Owen, Jeremy Taylor, the 
Scotch “Erskines, and Kutherford. There is 
unction combined with original thinking: 


| ps power of illustration, amounting almost 


© imagination; a sustained flight and great 
command of the resources of language. The 
method of becoming acquainted with classics 
through extracts is one which may easily 
be abused, and may lead to neglect of 
that which is most worthy of study. But 
there are limits to all such requiremente. 
The manifold demands now made upon 
+tudents in the more formal subjects of exami- 
nation preclude them from adventuring freely 
on such fields aa these; and when preaching is 
begun, doctrinal knowledge and logical art are 
more developed than the powers of illustration. 
Imagination and fancy, which the preacher may 
so well and efficiently call to his aid, have not 
been educated up to an equal level, and the 
result is a coldness, a remote and colourless 
preaching, which must speak more to the head 
than to theheart. The greatest preachers have 
in all ages excelled in illustration, in imagina- 
tion, in skill of analogy. Nothing lay apart from 
them. The incident of every day, the street- 
scene, the common proverb, all were called in 
to give force and life to the sermon. In our 
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? 


own day Dr. Guthrie, Mr. Spurgeon, Norman 
Macleod, Thomas Binney, Mr. Dale and Dr. 
Raleigh know ‘the value of this element and 
use it with more or less of power. 

Mr. Bertram’s ‘‘ Homiletic Encyclopedia” 
may, therefore, ba recommended as a valuable 
introduction or supplement, The student who 
begins with it should go further—he should dip 
into some of the books with which it has made 
him acquainted ; while the man who has already 
read largely in our theological authors may 
often find it handy asa sort of index or remem- 
brancer. It is every way delightful to renew 
acquaintance with old friends in such a form 
as this. In going over the book we have noted 
some extracts which have a special interest for 
us in this respect, and here append a few of 
them, which, besides, may stand for fair samples 
of the thousands in the yolume : — 


No man who has not a clear belief in a future life can 
have permanently a strong sense of duty. A man may, 
indeed, persuade himself during various periods of his 
existence that this sense of duty is the better and the 
purer from not being bribed by the prospect of a future 
reward, or stimulated, as he would perhaps say, un- 
healthily by the dread of a future punishment. But, 
for all that, his moral life, if he has not an eternal future 
before him, is, depend upon it, futile and impoverished. 
It ig not-merely that he has fewer and feebler motives 
to right action, it is that he has a false estimate, 
because an under-estimate, of his real place in the 
universe. He has forfeited, in the legitimate sense 
of the term, his true title to nikenen. He 
has divested bimself of the merit, of the instincts, 
of the sense of noble birth and lofty destiny which pro- 
perly belong to him. He is like the heir to a great 
nume, or to a throne, who is bent on forgetting his 
lineage and his responsibility in a self-sought degrada- 
tion. Man cannot, if he would, live with impunity, 
only as @ more accomplished kind of animal than are 
the creatures round him, Man is, by the terms of his 
existence, a being ef eternity, and he cannot unmake 
himself. He cannot take up a position which abdicates 
his bigher prerogatives without soover or later sinking 
down into degradations which are themselves a punish- 
ment,— Canon Liddon, ; 

Queen Elizabeth once said to a courtier, ‘*They pass 
best over the world who trip over it quickly; for at is 
but a bog: if we stop, we sink.—Spurgeon. 7 

Tell some of adding faith to faith,one degree of 
grace to another, and you shall find they have more 
mind to join house to house, and field tofield. It is 
earth, earth; and they never think they have had 
enough of the soil till Death comes and stops their 
mouth with a shovelful digged out of their own grave. 
—Gurnall, J 3 

All men’s faults are not written on their foreheads 
and it’s quite as well they arenot, or hats would need 
wide brims; yet, as eure a8 eggs are eggs, faults of 
some sort nestle in every man’s bosom. ‘There’s no 
telling when a man’s sivs may show themselves, for 
hares pop out of the ditch just when you are not looking 
for them. A horse that is weak in the legs may not 
stumble for a mile or two, but it is in him, and the 
rider bad better hold him up well. The tabby cat is 
not lapping milk just now, but leave the dairy door 
open, and we will see if she is not as bad a thief as the 
kitten. There’s fire in the flint, cool as it looks ; wait 
till the steel gets a knock at it and you will see. 
Everybody can read the riddle, but it is not everybody 
that will remember to keep his gunpowder out of the 
way of the candle.—Spurgeon. — 

Learn to despise the world; or, which is a better 
compendium in the duty, learn but truly to understand 
it ; for it is a cozenage all the way ; the head of itisa 
rainbow, and the face of it is flattery ; its words are 
charms, and all its stories are false; its body is a 
shadow, and its hands do knit spider’s webs; it is an 
image and a noise, with a hyena’s lip and a serpent’s 
tail ; but it was given to serve the needs of our nature, 
and instead of doing it, it creates strange appetites and 
nourishes thirsts and fevers; it brings care, and 
debauches our nature, and brings shame and death as 
the reward of all our cares. Our nature is a disease, 
and the world doth nourish it; but if you leave to feed 
on such unwholesume diet, your nature reverts to its 
first purities, and to the entertainments of the grace 
of God.—Jeremy Taylor. 

Mr. Bertram, in his preface, thus indicates 
the plan of the work, which is on the whole, we 
think, faithfully carried out :— 


This work is not merely another volume of iliustra- 
ae Its distinctive feature is that its 
arrangement is homiletical. The headings under 
which the extracts of which the various articles 
are made up, might serve as divisions and sub- 
divisions ofsermons, This, however, is not their design, 
but that thereby the student may be helped to attain to 
a clear and logical mastery of the subject concerning 
which he intends to speak. 

This is intended rather for study than for hasty refe- 
rences, It is not for the man who, when he finds his 
ideas running dry, and does not see how he is tv finish 
a division of a sermon effectively, runs to some 
dictionary to find something that can be tacked on to 
what he has written ; but for the faithful preacher, 
such as is depicted in Eccles, xii. 9, 10, who gives dili- 
gence veforehand to find out ‘‘ acceptable words ” and 
useful ideas. It is not intended for the idier, who 
preaches under compulsion, but for’ the earnest studeut 
to whom preaching is a delight, 

One idea that has sustained the compiler in the 
immense labour involved in the preparation of this 
volume is, that he may thus be vseful to his brethren 
in country districts, many of whom have no access to 
large libraries, and by a coustant inadequacy of income, 
are prevented from largely increasing their own, His 
hope has been thus to put within their reach a volume 
which, because of its wealth of suggestiveness, should 
be a Jittle library in itself. 


Occasionally quotations are introduced which 
we do not think could possibly be used with 
much effect at secondhand, as witness that 


from Dr. Talmage on the anxiety of the 
| Americans to hear of the conclusion of the 


‘* Declaration of Independence.” But quotations 
of this class are not large, and thisjvolume, with 
its well-made indexes, its careful headings and 
sub-headings, its general clearness and fulness, 
may well be recommended to the attention of 
those for whom it is intended. Only a proper 
index of authors ought to have beea given. 


PARKER GILLMORE’S TRAVELS." 


Mr. Parker Gillmore wrote a book on the 
‘‘ Great Thirst Land,” which, if we mistake not, 
made a favourable impression on the reading 
public. His other :books also may be said to 
have been fairly successful. He has now come 


autobiography or a fiction, but which we sus~ 
pect is a little of both. He gives us no expla- 
nation or preface, and whether he romances or 
whether he has a basis of fact on which to’build 
his superstructure, it is rather difficult to 
decide. Itis obvious that the opening chapter 
which represents the writer’s father writing 
and chatting with an old friend<~and finally 
deciding that the writer should have his fling 
in the world, and see a little of life—is merely 
a dramatic introduction to’ prepare the reader 
for what is to follow;”but the author has 
been very careless in* the matter, and does 
not even seek to, make one page tally 
with another. In one part * repre- 
sents his father/and his old warrior friend 
about to go with him to Carlisle to see him off, 
and then he describes his sentimental reflections 
as he reaches the turn of the road that shuts the 
old friends out of view, and gazes for the last 
time on the home of his childhood as the old 
gentlemen stand waving a distant but a warm 
adiéu. In the course of his travels he becomes 
yéry intimate with a young Russian, and in 


~ 


y Santa Fé he meets a young Englishman, with 


whom they both become very intimate. Upton, 
as the Englishman is called, returns home, and 
is sent to do duty in the Crimea. In course of 
time our author follows him there. One night 
he joins him in the trenches, and an attack is 
made by the Russians. Upton kills the leader, 
in whom they recognise the face of their fellow 
traveller and mutual friend. Such coincidences 
are, to say the least, rare in real life. Again 
Upton disappears from view. No one knows 
what has become of him. One night, when our 
author is staying at Tynemouth, there is a 
fearful gale. A ship is in distress, the lifeboat 
is launched, and as one of the crew is 
missing, our author takes his place. When 
they reach the ship it is all but deserted, 
there is but one man on board, with a broken 
arm and well-nigh dead. He turns out to be 
Upton, whereupon our author remarks, ‘' How 
strange are the workings of Providence!” But 
Providence, we fancy, had little to do with the 
matter, as we strongly suspect the incident is 
created for the purpose of sensational effect, 
and in order that the book may end as it bbgan— 
with the pleasant prospect of friends dwelling 
together in unity. There is ai the end the 
same old cottage, with the verandah to which 
we were introduced at the beginning of the 
story. As before, at the table are seated two 
weather-beaten veterans, ‘‘ while cigars and 
Bordeaux have taken the place of pipes and 
rum—the former being insignia of the new 
school, the latter of the old.” ‘Well, this is as 
nnreal as the bit cf bunkum at the end 
about what would happen if the honour of 
England be doubted, or the entirety of our 
realms imperilled, or our sacred shores 
threatened with pollution from the tread oi a 
foreign invader. Oertainly, under the present 
Government, the less we say about the 
‘‘honour” of England the better. 

One thing we must admire, and that is, 
whether our author narrates his own expe- 
riences or writes at second hand, he fully bears - 


| out his title—travel, war, and shipwreck—and 


his way of writing is so matter-of-fact and 
realistic that we cannot but fresume many 
@ scene in his own career is hero described. In 
reality his story begins in St. Lou's, where he 
has his first encounter with some American 
rowdies on behalf of the Russian whom thoy 
were ill-treating, and which lands them both in 
the hospital. At St. Joseph’s they resolve to 
make their way to the plains in spite of bowie- 
knives, six-shooters, and tomahawks. Tor this 
purpose they engage themselves with the leader 
of a trading party, a brilliant specimen of his 
class, quite six feet three inches in height. In 
his gay mocassius, with the sleeves of his hunt- 
ing shirt and the breast of it elaborately orna- 
mented, while around his waist was a belt o/ 
brown leather, from which hung a Oolt’s 
revolver, a bowie-knife, a tomahawk, ard a 
cartridge pouch. This man is the yery boawideal 
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« Ti War, and Shipwreck, By PARKER GILL- 
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of one of Fenimore Cooper’s heroes, and has a 
perfect mastery over his rough and rugged crew, 
who feast on the buffaloes of the prairie, and have 
to fight for dear life with wild Indians, who 
naturally resent the intrusion of the white man 
on their hunting grounds. After a while our 
author and his friend take a nautical turn, and 
ship themselves on board a small craft bound 
for the North Pacific in search of seals and 
whales. Bad weather setting in, they make their 
way southward and have a sharp encounter 
with pirates and meet with many other 
perils of a nautical character. At Batavia 
they leave the Hulda Swich, as their craft is 
called, aud make their way to Europe. 

Such is the outline of a story which is well told, 
and which, if not particularly novel in its inci- 
dents and details, at any rate has that air of veri- 
similitude which lends to fiction all the interest 
of fact. Our author ought to be more careful 
in trifles. Long clays are called aldermen, 
not ‘‘aldermans ”’; and Mr. Cooper the novelist 
is not Mr. Fenemore Cooper. It says little for 
fame when not even Mr. Cooper’s popularity 
can prevent an English novelist mis-spelling 
his name. 


—— 


‘* UTOPIAS.”* 


Mr, Kaufman not only exhibits very great and 
unusual knowledge of his subject in this work, 
but he writes with great clearness on matters that 
are not absolutely clear in his authorities. He 
has also the faculty of perspective, and therefore 
does not exaggerate small nor diminish large 
points. The book, ranging 4s it does over a 
remarkable period during which society has 
made the most unprecedented advances, and yet 
has only once, and in one country, andergone 
convulsion, will be of extreme interest to social 
inquirers. To Socialists—so-called—it should 


=? m | 


—_— 


ra en nary pute! wag nN is increased by | every part of my criticisms, taking careful account 
occasional feasts aod family gatherings, accompanied ‘ : ; 
by interesting and instructive ceremonies, closing with of such works of any of my fellow-labourers in this 


‘* music and dances, apd other recreations after their field, as have reached me here in South Africa.” 


manner.” As apolitician Bishop Colenso has done good service 


In short, Bacon expects a startling revolution in the | ¢) «the interests of truth and justice,” and we 
course of human affairs in consequence of a wider . iS iiieds 
sptead of scientific knowledge ; he anticipates a new | heartily congratulate him on the noble stand whic 


heaven and a new earth from a wider diffusion of the | he has taken against iniquity in high places. But 


knowledge of natural laws, More had seen in the | we cannot congratulate him on his work as a critic. 
revival of classical learning and in the dawn of the 


Reformation a promise of social improvement among We congratulate ourselves rather that his labour has 
the people. Bacon, a century later, saw in the revival | been in vain, We do not attempt any review of his 
of scientific inquiry, and in the rise of his own expori- | oriticisms. He has added nothing to the strength 


mental philosophy, the promise of amelioration\in the . as 
physical and moral condition of mankind. of the argument by which, in his first and second 


Thus we see how the mind of man cannot rest satis- | parts, he endeavoured to undermine our confidence 
fied with existing arrangements, but soars after a| not only in the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch 


higher social ideal when it feels itself lifted out of \its a“ . +E : ‘ 
ordinary level in the lower regions of custom ‘and but also in its historic credibility. And we do nct 


conventionality, The occasion is given by some mighty | Suppose that any of the critics who replied to his 
current of thought or feeling passing through masses | first ‘* essays,” will consider it necessary to resume 
of men periodically. Sometimes it is the outburst jof \the contest 

a religious reformation, at other times the revival of | ; ae . 
the old learning, and then again the renewed spirit df\| | Brief Expositions of Scripture. no 
research inquiring into the hidden laws of nature, The\| Remarkable Facts. By Joun LeircuiLp, D.D. 


movement is set going, and men like Bacon partly, 
describe and partl direct its course, and prophetically\ (Hodder and Stoughton.) It will have been many 


vint to its goal. Nor are the ideal speculations of Bacon, | \Years since our readers first read this work. It was 
old and original as they were, impracticable. ‘“‘Already,” | printed in 1860, and was the last fruit from an old 


says Macaulay, ‘‘ some parts, and not the least startling |\and good tree. Itis one of the books that, from 
parts, of the glorious prophecy have been accomplished, 


even according to the letter, and the whole, con- 
strued according to the spirit, is daily accomplishing all 
around us,”’ 

Look at some which has followed these! The 
‘*Society of Equals’’ was characterised by 
benevolent intent, but the intention had veryf 
little higher objects than material comfor 
although virtue was esteemed and promoted. 
St. Simon had grand ideas and a grand purpose, 
but St. Simonism, although not in his time, 
soon degenerated into lawless yoluptuousness. 
Fourier's scheme has been more discussed in 
our own time than others, probably because it 
belongs to our time. It is characteristically 


also convey a@ Warning. 

Of Utopias themselves, it may be said that 
perhaps they do not always reveal the real 
characters of their authors. It is possible even 
that some of the wildest schemes of the present 
day—notably some in the United States—are 
broached by not particularly bad men. Some 
have come from men of remarkable innocence 
of Jife. Robert Owen was noted fer extreme sim- 
plicity of character and a strong benevolent 
disposition. Noone could touch the character 
of Horace Greeley, although he was a Fourierite, 
and who would say a word against Nathaniel 
Hawthorne or Margaret Fuller? Yet these 
believed in a very practical sort of Socialism. 
But, on the other hand, although it is difficult 
to judge of motives, and generally unwise to do 
80, it 1s almost impossible not to believe that 
some who are now advocating certain Social- 
istic schemes are doing so simply that they may 
obtain from others the means of idleness and 
of the most unbridled indulgenco of the basest 
J assions, 

Sir Thomas More’s ‘‘ Utopia,” witk which 
this work opens, was a work of playful 
fancy, baving no reality or practical aim, or, 
if it had, Sir Thomas More could hardly have 
been brought to confess its seriousness in any 
part. What is real in it is the picture which it 
gives of the state of society in his time. No 
law is suggested for the alteration of that 
state; but the author proceeds to give way to 
his imagination by picturing to himself some- 
thing the very opposite of that which was 
around him, without much reference, if auy, to 
the reasonableness of such a state of society. 

Yet there are suggestions which the wise of 
the author’s own time might have read 
‘* between the lines,” and which have now 
been partly realised. But one feature, as the 
reader will remember, of Utopia was that 
‘‘there was to be no finery in dress, vulgar 
display uf grand furniture and equipage,” while 
wealth was held in “‘ utter contempt.” Weseem 
to be farther off from that picture now than 
ever, as we are from the non-existence of 
re ao and the cessation of war. Lord Bacon’s 
‘‘ New Atlantis” was probably a more serious 
production. There are passages of great earnest- 
ness in it, and the author possessed much of the 
a spirit of the poet-philosopher. 

ere, too, much has been realised, but here, 
also, we are far below the loftiest dreains of 
Bacon. What a contrast there is between 
Bacon’s scheme and some of the present day ! 
Mr. Kaufman describing it says :— 

Nor is the search after “ more light’ disassociated 
in the ‘‘ New Atlantis” from the practice of virtue. 
As to morality, ‘‘it is the virgin of the world, Self- 
respect is the spring of their virtue; therefore the 


reverence of a man’s self is next to religion the chiefest 
bridle of all vices.” 

Further, this search after goodness and truth does 
not interfere with a joyous mode of living our life here 
below. On the contrary, the simplicity and serenity 
of patriarchal life on scientific principles gives com- 
pleteness to the home, and the cheerfulness of well- 


* Utopias ; or, Schemes of Social Improvement. From 
Sir Thomas More to Karl Max. By the Rey, M. 


selfish and fatally defective from the absence of 
a religious element. Owen’s work and plan are 
familiar to our readers. One of its greatest blots 
was what may be termed Stateism. As Mr. 


Kaufman says :— 


Observing that a man is a creature of circumstances, 

that to a certain extent he is really is what birth, edu- 
cation, early associations, and surrounding conditions 
make him, Owen sought to shape man’s will and cha- 
racter by early education, and to bring out his good 
qualities by an appeal to his better nature. This was 
in his estimation the true road to social regeneration. 
Train up children with a love for virtue, and surround 
them with conditions favourable to further develop- 
ment, and the future well-being of society will be 
secured. Faulty education and surroundings un- 
favourable to early training in goodness and truth have 
hitherto retarded the progress of the race, Henceforth 
let Governments, responsible for the welfare of man- 
kind, seek to remove wickedness and vice as if they 
were nauseous diseases, and encourage virtue and god- 
liness by the wisdom of their social policy. The founda. 
tions of prosperous virtue and moral happiness are to 
be found in the “wise appreciation of natural laws and 
their application to the social body by the rulers of 
mavkind. 
Here, too, occurred the fatal defect of want of 
distinct religious faith—which at last brought 
even this benevolent man’s scheme first into 
reproach and then to failure. 

Of all the schemes that have followed this, 
the leaders of German Socialism have inaugu- 
rated the boldest. Our author devotes great 
space to Lassalle—who has many and dangerous 
imitators in the United States. We cannot 
follow Mr. Kaufman’s careful description of 
Lassalle’s theories, but they included the divi- 
sion of property and ‘‘ unlimited self-indul- 
gence.’ Yet Lassalle was once culled the 
‘Messiah of his age,’ and is honoured by 
millions. Modern Sovialism, as it is advocated 
by some of its representatives to-day, is distin- 
guished by the following :— 

(1) Abolition of money, inheritance, and private 
property. (2) Restriction of the isolated household, 
and development of the associated home. (3) Freedom 
of sexual unions. (4) Compulsory and equal sharing 
of all physical labour. (5) Economical arrangements 
for the prevention of waste. (6) Organisation of labour. 
(7) Equal division of the means of existence and enjoy- 
ment. (8) Universal diffusion of education, science, 
and arts, 

This is nothing but a base caricature of the old 
Utopias. Itis all get and enjoy. Will mere 
getting and enjoying regenerate society ? 


Qe 


BRIEF NOTICES. 

The Pentateuch and Book of Joshua Critically 
Examined, By the Right Rev. Joun WILLIAM 
Cotenso, D.D., Bishop of Natal. Part VIL 
(London: Longmans, Green, and Co.) Bishop 
Colenso has now completed the great critical work 
of which the world received the firet instalment in 
1862. ‘The publication of this closing part of my 
work,” he says, ‘‘ has been delaycd by the political 
disturbances in this colony, in which I have been 
compelled in the interests of truth and justice to 
take an active part, in the years 1873.5. . . The 
seven years, however, which have elapsed since 
my Part VI. was published have allowed me to go 


Kaurman, M,A, (C, Kegan Paul and Co.) : 


over the ground again and again with respect to 


its popular style, its numerous anecdotes from 
Christian experience, and its devotional spirit, is 
sure to command a wide reading. Nor do we see 


pay reason why, when Dr. Leifchild himself is 


forgotten, because the generation that knew him 
will\ have passed away, a book such as this should 
not always be popular. Few works are so well 
calculated to strengthen continuance in well-doing 
—to keep up an unswerving faith. 

Days of Judgment and Years of Peace. By the 
Rev. R. Hamitton. (James Nisbet and Co.) It 
would seem from this volume that prophetical pre- 
tensions extend even to the colonies. Mr. Hamilton 
is the minister of the Presbyterian Church, Fitzroy, 
Melbourne} and this is the second edition of his 
work, Dr\\ Dykes informs us in a ‘ Prefatory 
Note ” that \the author is well known in Victoria. 
Although Dr, Dykes does not hold himself respon- 
sible fur the views advanced in this volume, he says 
that ‘‘ they give the results of prolonged study by 
one whom I know to have served the cause of the 
Gospel long and\well.” No doubt that is so, but 
we must express the opinion that any attempt to 
read the future fulfilment of prophecy is utterly 


vain, and that, forthe most part, time is wasted in | 


making the attempt. . Mr. Hamilton, in common 
with all his school, writes of beasts, and heads, and 
images, as though \he\ knew all about them, 
but it is given neither to him nor to any 
man to disclose the oracles of God. The writer is 
pious and devotional, but when he considers that 
‘‘the long-predicted drying, up of the Euphrates 
eeemed to have come when the Mahomedan power» 
at an early part of the year 1878, lay prostrate at 
the feet of the conqueror,” \we smile, How many 
times has the Euphrates been dried up by pro- 
phetical commentators ? \ 

Regeneration: Its Conditions and Methods. By 
Ropert Craic, M.A. (Hamilton, Adams, and Co. ) 
This is an exceedingly, thoughtful work, and 
one worth a very careful reading. The author 
discusses with large information, and in clear style, 
the theories respecting regeneration. He next 
examines the Scriptures, and \finally\gives his own 
conclusions, The work is scholarly, ‘and in every 
respect of superior ability. Mr. Craigiis Professor 
of Biblical Criticism in the Evangelical Union 
Theological Hall, | AN 

The Boys of Raby; or, There’s no Place, Like 
Home. By F. A, Wuirse, B.A. (Elliot \Stock. ) 
It is said in the preface to this book that\it is a 
‘* porgeous picture,” that it has ‘‘ fascinating inci- 
dents,” that the hero is Christlike, and so on, in 
equal rhapsodical manner. We have found the. 


tale, whatever may be its reputation, to be full of \ 


sickly sentimentalism, and asa boy’s tale, altogether 
inferior to most others that we have read. : 


The Sonof a Genius, By Mrs. Hor.anv. (Griffith \\ \ 


and Farran.) Who of middle age does | not 
remember how, a generation ago, he enjoyed Mrs, 
Hofland’s charming tale? ‘This is an attractive 
reprint in the ‘‘ Favourite Library.” 


Tux Tire ‘‘Esquirz.”—A Derbyshire justice 
of the peaze has taken it upon himself to decide 
when it is correct to apply the word ‘‘ Esquire” to 
any person, Last week the overseers of various 
parishes in the Derby division presented to the 
wagistrates lists of persons liable to serve on juries, 
eat one of them presented a list containing the 
name of a Derby manufacturer who was described 
as an ‘‘ Esquire.” Colonel Mosley, one of the magi- 
strates, told the overseers not to put a person down 
as an esquire who was not such, and he had the 
description altered to that of ‘‘ gentleman.” The 
same magistrate was also kind enough to inform the 
overseers of Darnley Abbey that Mr, John Evans 
was legally entitled to the affix ‘‘ Esquire,” because 
he had been a captain in the army. ~ 


—— 
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THE NEW BURIAL ACT AND THE OLD 
BURIAL QUESTION, 


(Abridged from the ‘‘ Liberator” for October. ) 


The supporters of the clerical monopoly in church- 
yards are taking exactly the course which we ex- 
pected they would take, after the passing of the 
new Act for amending the Public Health Act, 
What Mr. Marten’s view of his own measure was 
neither the public nor the House of Commons had 
the opportunity of knowing ; inasmuch as it was 
smuggled through the Lower House without dis- 
cussion. The attempt to carry it through the 
House of Lords in the same fashion having been 
defeated, it was necessary for the supporters of the 
bill to say something in regard to its intention and 
probable operation. And what did they say ? 

Lord Stanhope, who had charge of ythe measure, 
described it ‘‘as a very small bill,” and said he 
was startled at Lord Granville’s notice of opposi- 
tion to it. He also stated that its object was to 
dissever the question of interment from any vexed 
religious controversy ; and that he was at a loss to 
understand why anyone should quarrel with the 
se Lord Cranbrook, who spoke for the 

overninent, took the same line, and described the 
bill as one which would do no harm, if it did but 
little good. He also expressed the hope that the 
question of the passing of the bill would not be 
made one between Church and Dissent, and that 
no attempt would be made to amplify a little mea- 
sure, but that their lordships would agree to the 
bill, as one which was required to meet a necessit 
of the public health ; and the Archbishop of Yor 
expressly said that it would not dispose of the 
Burials question, of which more would be heard 
hereafter. 

Now, however, that the bill has been passed, we 
have a wholly different description given of it, and 
what was a very small and innocuous measure has 
assumed large dimensions, and will accomplish the 
greatest results. These are the statements of the 
** Society for the Rejection of the Burials Bill” :— 

Whether or not Mr. Osborne Morgan will continue 
his agitation is a matter on which it is not necessary to 
form any conjecture. Possibly he may, but the ground 
‘has been cut from under his feet by the Act of last 
session. . . . Itis gratifying to think that by Mr. 


' Marten’s Act a disturbing question has been set at rest. 


» « » We are much mistaken if it will not be found 
that the Act of the late session has finally disposed of 
an irritating question, which had its origin in party 
animosity and political ambition. 


In like manner, the National Church, the organ 
of the ‘‘Church Defence Institution,” under the 
heading, *‘The altered position of the Burials 
question,” thus writes :— 

The control of it has passed out of his hands, By 
the operation of the Public HealthAmendment (Inter- 
ments) Act the position of the question is altogether 
altered, and shrewd observers on either side of the 
House see this clearly. . « A majority in both 
Houses has decided that a settlement of this vexed 
question is to be looked for in another way than that 
recommended by Mr. ae AO ; To ask tho 
House to stultify its proceedings by giving its support 
to another Burials Bill next session would have been 
insulting if it were not ludicrous,” 


The Record, which for some time has see-sawed 
over the Burials question, see-saws over this new 
Act. It admits that the House of Commons never 
had an opportunity of discussing it, ‘‘or of discover- 
ing, until it was too late, the full import of this 
short Will, so cleverly manipulated by its mover.” 
It admits, too, that the Act ‘‘ may involve a renewal 
throughout the country of Church-rate agitation,” 
wherever it is put in force, and on the whole it 
‘‘rather hopes” that ‘‘the new Act, which is 
obviously and assuredly incomplete, may be made 
the foundation of another, and more complete, 
adjustment of a compromise in which the rights of 
the Church will be maintained, with a due regard 
to Nonconformist grievances.’”’ But at the same 
time the Record says that ‘‘the clergy will be 
much to blame if they allow the opportunity thus 
maemnetery Smece of settling the vexed Burial 
question to be thrown away unused.” 

Supposing that the supporters of the new Act 
really believe what they now say of its importance, 
and its far-reaching and decisive character, what 
may we not say of their unscrupulousness in asking 
Parliament to pass the measure on totally different 
grounds? According to their present assertions, 
they deliberately tried to settle a great public ques- 
tion by a side-wind, and without Parliament or the 
public knowing that anything of the kind was being 
attempted ; and directly the trick has succeeded, 
they throw off the mask, and laugh in the faces of 
those whom they think they have hoodwinked and 
out-manceuvred, 3 

If we wonder at the disreputableness of the whole 
proceedings, we wonder much more at the folly of 
those who think that the new Act can be made to 
effect the great results which they look for. Do 
they suppose that an agitation which has lasted 


through more than a generation, which has been. 


the subject of numerous bills, debates, and divi- 
sions, and which has taken a strong hold on the 
feelings and minds of a large section of the commu- 
nity, can be suddenly extinguished by the passing 
of a measure in the desk, and of which the public 
previously knew next to nothing? Has so unlikely 
a thing ever happened before, and are the Noncon- 
formists of England such weak and spiritless folks 
that they are likely to let it happen in this par- 
ticular case? The idea is preposterous ; as before 
long those who are now crowing over the passing of 
the new Act will discover. They have put the 
question into a new shape, but that is all; and, if 


we are not mistaken, the new shape will prove to 
be worse for the upholders of clerical monopoly 
than the old one. They have now made the parishes 
battlefields, as well as Parliament. They have 
raised the question in the concrete form, in which 
individuals will have it brought home to themselves 
as it never was brought home before. It is a new 
anti-Church-rate agitation which is about to com- 
mence, and nobody who remembers the incidents of 
the old anti-Church-rate agitation will doubt that 
the Establishment will be a loser in the struggle. 

Let us give some pieces of practical advice to 
those who will have to engage in the struggle in 
the interest of religious fia, > 

First of all, let them clearly understand the now 
openly avowed aims of the promoters of the Act, 
and, knowing their danger, prepare themselves for 
efforts to avert it. The Tory party, having failed 
to settle the Burials question in Parliament, hope 
now, by means of the autocratic power exercised 
by the Local Government Board, and with the aid 
of subservient local authorities, to close as many 
churchyards as possible, and to get, or to compel, 
the ratepayers to incur heavy expenses to provide 
new and unnecessary burial-places. Give them 
twelve months for the purpose, and, in the absence 
of a resolute opposition, they may do, in some 
hundreds of parishes, mischief for which in time 
to come the parishioners will vainly curse them. 


But their power will soon be curbed if there be 
everywhere a resolute determination either to pre- 
vent the new Act coming into force, or to insist 
that its operation shall be kept within the lines of 
reason and of justice. For this purpose the exact 
state of the law must be ascertained, together with 
the respective powers of the local authorities, the 
ratepayers, and the Local Government Board. There 
are several thousand parishes to deal with before 
the Burials question can be settled, even in the 
fashion prescribed by the Act; and neither Mr. 
Sclater-Booth nor the other members of the 
Government are the men to engage in a conflict 
with the entire body of rural Nonconformists, if the 
latter are resolved to fight the matter in a legal and 
constitutional way, and to defeat the machinations 
of the clergy and their abettors. 


Let it be at once understood that attempts to 
put the law into operation with a rush will not be 
allowed to succeed. There is not the slightest 
reason—of.a sanitary or any other kind—why the 
country should be hurried into taking steps for the 
multiplication of parochial burial places. There 
must, at least, be careful inquiry aed full considera- 
tion ; and if the Local Government Board shows a 
disposition to precipitancy, and to disregard local 
wishes, it must be dealt with as other departments 
of State are dealt with when they run counter to 
public opinion or feeling. The Board at Whitehall 
must not be allowed to become amere sub-committee 
of the Church Defence Institution, but serve the 
public, and not the interests of an ecclesiastical 
clique. 


The Hereford Town Council has made an offer to 
the Nonconformists to provide an additional ceme- 
tery ; telling them that, if they accept a plot of 
land for the burial of their dead, with the services 
of their own ministers, the Town Council will erect 
as good a chapel as that existing in the present 
cemetery. That cemetery was, we understand, 
given by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, and is, 
practically, a united parishes burial-place ; and, 
being all consecrated, stands in the same position as 
a churchyard. It is not proposed to close this 
burial-ground, for sanitary or any other reasons. 
It contains, at present, ample room for the burial of 
the dead of Hereford; though, in the course of 
some years, it is likely that additional ground may 
be needed. If Mr. Morgan’s bill, or a measure of 
the like kind, be passed, this burial-place will be 
as available for Nonconformist as for Episcopalian 
burial services; and what the Hereford Town 
Council, or those who are prompting their action, 
really want is—to induce the Nonconformists to 
take a step which will virtually be a waiver of their 
right to the free use of a parochial burial-place, 
which belongs as much to them as to the Episco- 
palians of the city, and also to furnish a pretext 
for not passing Mr. Morgan’s bill. Surely 
the net is spread in vain in the sight of any 
bird! and the Hereford Nonconformists will not 

lay into the hands of their wily opponents. 

hy should Hereford be burdened with the cost of 
another cemetery—which Nonconformists will have 
to help to bear—when no new burial place is 
needed? The only answer which can be given is 
that the Episcopal clergy may retain their hateful 
monopoly, and that dead Dissenters may not be 
brought into contact with dead Churchmen! The 
object is a thoroughly unchristian one, and the 
Hereford Nonconformists will render a public ser- 
vice by firmly rejecting the proposal made to them. 
What would they gain by accepting it? Nothing 
that they will not secure by the passing of the 
Burials Bill. That will give them all that they 
want, without cost, inconvenience, or degradation ; 
while a new cemetery for the exclusive use of Dis- 
senters will perpetuate the invidious distinction 
which real burial law reformers wish to abolish. 
Let it also be remembered that, while the members 
of families differ from each other in religious 
opinions and association—and the tendency that 
way is increasing--the existing difficulty cannot be 
got rid of so long as the fact of consecration in- 
volves a legal disability on the part of both Esta- 
blished and unEstablished ministers, So that, if 
the Hereford Nonconformists were weak enough to 
assent to this proposal, they and their descendants 


a 


would find that they had made a great practical 
mistake, as well as made a mistake in principle also, 
— Liberator. 


A discussion on the new Act has taken place at 
a meeting of the Darlington Rural Sanitary Autho- 
rity, and the chairman—whom we judge to be 
a clergyman—insisted on the importance of putting 
the Act in force on sanitary grounds, and a com. 
mittee was appointed to do so at once, 

It is stated that ‘‘the first action under Mr, 
Marten’s Burials Act has been taken by the 
guardians of the Milton (Kent) Union, who have 
directed the medical officer of health to maké an 
inspection of the various burial-grounds in the 
district with a view of ascertaining their sanitary 
condition.”’ 

A correspondent of the Rock points out that 
‘* when cemeteries have been established under the 
Act, even in the consecrated portions of them, the 
parochial clergy, if only they decline to accept the 
office of chaplain, will be under no legal obliga- 
tion to officiate at or to provide for the Church 
Burial Service at all. In any and in every 
case they will be as free to officiate at all as they 
now are in a cemetery previously to its consecration 
under Sec. 13 of 20 and 21 Vic., cap. 81. Thisisa 
great gain to the clergy, who will no longer be 
obliged to use the service over open evil-livers.” 
Under the Burial Acts the parochial clergyman 
occupies, in regard to both duties and rights, the 
same position in the consecrated parts of parochial 
cemeteries as he does in the churchyard. 

At the recent consecration of part of a new ceme- 
tery at Royton, the Bishop of Manchester, referring 
to the question, said :—‘* The chairman of the local 
board had expressed a hope to him that the time 
might come when it would not be necessary to have 
lines of demarcation in the cemeteries—one plot of 
land being set apart for the Church of England, 
another for the Nonconformists, and another for the 
Roman Catholics, and it would not be necessary to 
build on each plot a special chapel. He (the bishop) 
entirely agreed with that hope, and had never con- 
cealed his feeling upon the subject. The Act under 
which they had provided that cemetery was passed 
twenty-seven years ago, and he supposed it expressed 
the general feeling of the Parliament and nation 
at the time, But their religious differences were 
more marked then than now. Churchmen did 
not sit in judgment upon their fellow-men ; Church- 
men simply claimed to represent the National 
Church of the land. He believed that all true 
Churchnen desired to make the offices and services 
of the Church as useful and profitable as they could 
be made to the people of England who would 
accept them. The people had begun to realise, 
he hoped, more thoroughly the blessings not only 
of civil but of religious freedom. He was certain 
that the Church of England became stronger and 
more in the confidence and affections of the people 
by being tolerant and large-hearted, and compre- 
hensive and open-handed, than by being exclusive 
and narrow, and bigoted and anathematising. 
Therefore, he did hope the day wotld come when 
Churchmen, Nonconformists, and Roman Catholics 
might at last agree to use the same building set 


apart for the holy purpose of reading a service over 
the dead.” 


or ee ee eee 


CHURCH PARTY AND PRINCIPLE, 
(From the Guardian ) 

The remonstrances of ‘‘ A Constant Reader of 
the Guardian,” whose letter we print in another 
column, are offered in a tone of perfect friendliness, 
but, we think, without a perfect apprehension of 
what he expects from us. Without intending to 
make our own conduct a matter of controversy, we 
will say why we cannot take his advice. 

A newspaper writer, though not, like a clergy- 
man, acting with the authority of an external com- 
mission and under the obligation of a vow, is, if he 
rightly understands his duty, a teacher and 
preeors, under the same responsibility for the 

onest use of his powers and opportunities, and 
often dealing with matters as closely concerned 
with the right conduct and wellbeing of man— 
that is, with the will of God—as if he spoke from 
the pulpit. Neither the preacher nor the writer 
is bound to be importunate or impracticable, But 
both are bound to be faithful to the interests—the 
highest and lowest interests—of the Church and 
country which they aspire to serve, and, as occa- 
sion demands, to denounce evil and to teach good 
—the writer generally in its relation to social or 
political wisdom, the preacher in its relation to 
theological truth. 

Both also are bound, in the exercise of their voca- 
tion, by the principle pregnantly expressed in a few 
well-known words of Wordsworth :— 

Who is the Christian soldier ? Who is he? 
. « oe the man ‘ 
Who understands his trust. 

When a man finds himself specially in trust with 
religious interests he has no right to sacrifice them 
to supposed political expediency : when he finds 
himself in trust with political interests he has no 
right to sacrifice them to supposed religious expe- 
diency. Toneglect the primary and immediate duty 
for an object which is remote and indirect is to do 
evil that good may come, Thus much is, we sup- 
pose, admitted by all honest men. 

And now, what is our correspondent’s case against 
the writer or writers in the Guerdian? In pursu-- 
ance of convictions formed very long before the 
question was a party one, they have preached 
steadily and vehemently and continuously against 
the principles and consequences of what is called 
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Imperialism—against the notion that, in recent 
phraseology, we are to deal with other nations as 
‘‘ rivals for ‘Empire’ ’—to circumvent, put down, 
obstruct, and destroy, because otherwise we foresee 
danger to some of our own supremacies. We have 
preached in this manner because we believe, as a 
solemn Christian truth, wholly independent of any 
Liberal or Conservative interest pr dispute, that 
this same lust of dominion has produced throughout 
the three continents of the Old World perhaps 
more misery, bloodshed, and demoralisation than 
any other principle that has ever been dominant 
upon earth. And now we are told to qualify our 
preaching. And why are we so told? Because we 
are alleged to be mistaken in our principle or in 
its application? No. Our critic very probably 
thinks us mistaken ; but this is not his reason. He 
calls upon us to temper the ‘‘ somewhat strong tone 
which has been adopted” because ‘‘it is calculated 
to do serious injury to the best interests of the 
Church.” And this he explains to mean that we 
and Churchmen who agree with us will, by our 
presant course, alienate some of the Church’s surest 
political supporters. 

What would our correspondent say if, he being 
the parson of a parish, we were to advise him not 
to preach against the breach of the seventh com- 
mandment, because among bis neighbours the surest 
— of the Church and its charities was a dis- 
solute man, whose example was yearly corrupting 
the place? If he is what we take him to be, he 
would treat the suggestion asa mereinsult. Yet 
this is exactly what he proposestous. The fact is, 
he would realise his own duties. He does not 
realise ours, It has not occurred to him to con- 
sider what are the obligations which a writer incurs 
when he attempts, with his one, two, or five talents, 
to affect the political opinions of his countrymen, 
and, through them, the conduct of national affairs. 
Speaking on a matter of such vital importance, not 
only material but moral—not only to his country 
but to the world—silence or deliberately ineffectual 
speech is treachery. 

But it may be said ‘that, in a newspaper, as in a 
sermon, we may denounce principles without attack- 
ing persons. This is not absolutely true even as 
regards the pulpit, for local opinion will guide the 
shaft which is ostensibly launched at random, In 
politics, and especially in newspaper politics, it is 
scarcely true at all. Here principles are embodied 
in particular persons and particular acts. Some- 
thing immediate and important has to be done or 
undone, and we have to convict, control, and, it 
may be, remove from power those who are leading 
us amiss. Theoretical teaching is but subsidiary to 
a main practical object. Aud, what is also to the 
purpose, theoretical teaching will not be read by 
one person out of a hundred unless it is plainly so 
subsidiary. If the mere inculcation of sound doc- 
trine were the primary object in view (which it 
hardly is), a newspaper writer could hardly get a 
hearing for it without a particular application. A 
= writer, therefore, of this class is as truly 

und to speak out about particular conduct as 
about general principles, and in each case requires 
the same kind of justification for abandoning his 
ordinary duty. | 

Now, we quite agree that many members of the 

resent Ministry are in the first rank of able/and 

onourable men, who, in a different cast, might 
serve their country most usefully. But, taken as 
a whole, they have adopted a disastrous and 
demoralising policy .abro They have rightly 
attached a certain value to the extension of British 
influence and exhibition of British power. But 
that credit, influence, and dominion’ which are the 
reward of political integrity—the bulwark and out- 
come of internal strength—they’ have made the 
objects of direct idolatry. And idolatry is, as it 
always has been, the mother of sin and the fore- 
runner of chastisement. The‘word ‘‘ Imperialism,” 
and the phrase ‘‘a spirited foreign policy,” chal- 
lenge the support of the nation for a settled course 
of conduct, which, as seen in the acts of the 
Government and inferred from the language of their 
supporters, has proved as mischievous as we believe 
it to be immoral. / 

Bound as we should have been to resist this 
policy with all our force if it had been successful, 
we are hardly less bound to discredit it by pointing 
out to averted eyes and by dinning into unwilling 
ears that it has a unsuccessful, and that those 
who have pursued and will continue to pursue it 
are not, at any rate in their present grouping, the 
men to lead us aright. We are bound to point out 
that in pursuit of this cardinal object they have 
disordered the prosperous finance of England, and 
. Sggravated the difficulties of the distressed finance 


/ / o€ India—that from an apparent habit of deciding 


great questions on partial, recondite, or untrust- 
worthy information, they have been blind to those 
broad teachings of experience which are open to all 
men—and that they have so failed to see what was 
self-evident to others. In great matters, they have 
failed to see, till they have been forced to see, that 
the Turkish supremacy was incorrigible, 
could not be supported long against the just 
though selfish headlon of Eastern Europe 
—that the invasion of Zululand meant the 
expenditure of millions upon millions—that the 
imposition of a Resident on the Afghan Prince 
meant an internecine war with the — people. 
In comparatively small things—in the military 
movements, for example, by which they have in- 
tended to display or exert the power of Great 
Britain, there is the same inability to foresee. As 
a mere matter of money—which is, after all, a 
convenient gauge of miscalculation—what are the 
sums which have been thrown away on movements 


and: 
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which have sometimes been merely showy, and 
sometimes not even that? There is the conveyance 
of the sepoys to Cyprus, and—not being wanted 
there—their conveyance back again. There is the 
conveyance of various British regiments to the 
same destination, and—not being wanted there— 
their conveyance back again, There is the con- 
veyance of Marines and others to the Cape of Good 
Hope and Zululand, and—not being wanted there— 
their conveyance back again. Finally, there is the 
conveyance of a large part of the Anglo-Indian 
army out of Afghanistan, and—being very much 
wanted there—their conveyance back again, In 
the case of South Africa these ill-advised or uncon- 
sidered movements cost little but money and dis- 
appointment, But in Cyprus and India fever and 
pe exacted a heavier penalty ; and we paid for 
our miscalculations by the loss of gallant lives and 
dieorganisation of regiments. If all these things 
are so—if we are really sacrificing to an immoral 
principle the lives of our countrymen and the 
honour and wealth of our country, it would be 
partisanship of the most inexcusable kind to shield 
from opprobrium the Government which is respon- 
sible for these sacrifices, because the Church, in its 
political aspect, has more to expect from them than 
from their opponents. 


ECCLESIASTICAL MISCELLANY. 


The Vicar of Market Rasen has made a claim for 
tithe-rent on the United Methodist Free Church 
in that town. A public mecting, held for the/pur- 
pose of considering the subject, has advised the 
trustees to resist the claim. y 4 

The committee appointed some time/ago to 
arrange the disputed rate paid to the Rector of Fal- 
mouth frecommended the payment of /8,000/. for 
the advowson, and 750/. a year as stipend to the 
rector. This has been sanctioned by/the patron of 
the living. | 

It is stated that the Duke and Duchess of Nor- 
folk, as soon as the latter is sufficiently recovered, 
will make another pilgrimage to Lourdes, Last 
autumn they went there 10 pray for the consum- 
mation of the event which’ is now being celebrated 
among the duke’s people, and on this occasion they 
will go to offer up their thanksgiving. 

CHuRCH AND STATE IN GERMANY.—According 
to the Germania, the /Ultramontanist organ in 
Berlin, the oft-announced reconciliation of Prussia 
with the Pope is as far off as ever. The Church 
wishes to be conciliatory, but cannot get on with 
laws which Prince Bismarck will not repeal. 

THE ARCHBISHOP OF Paris has entered into 
direct conflict ,with the order that priests should 
not be allowed to approach the beds of patients in 
hospitals anless by their desire. The archbishop, 
ignoring’ the existence of all religions but the 
Catholic, says, in a letter to hospital chaplains, 
that the shepherd must know his sheep, and that 
it is Aheir duty to visit every patient without 
exception. M. Hérold will not give way. 

Tue Bishop oF GLOUCESTER AND THE PRAYER: 
BOOK.—The Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, ad- 


|/dressing a Church gathering near the latter city on 
‘\V Monday afternoon, spoke with apprehension of the 


disquietude and restlessness manifest in the Church 
of England generally, and expressed a hope that it 
would work itself out without touching those things 
which all good Church psople wished to hand un- 
touched down to their children’s children. He 
trusted in God that we were not going to have the 
whole Prayer-book pulled about, and spoke of the 
tremendous risk of offering that venerated book to 
the caprices of revisers. Mr. Monk, M.P., con- 
curred in these remarks. 

THE New Irish UNIversity.—It is stated to 
be the intention of the Government to offer seats 
on the Senate of the new Irish University to at 
least four of the Irish Catholic bishops. and that 
the President of Maynooth is also to have u place 
in this body, Another feature in the pr gramme 
is the election of several of the Roman Catholic 
University professors to fellowships and places of 
emolument. The Catholic University is to be 
carried on with the tacit understanding that asa 
‘* University ” it will merge in the University lately 
called into existence by Act of Parliament. The 
house in Stephen’s Green will then be left to per- 
form the humble, although indispensable, function 
of a college. 

THE ABBEY CHURCH OF TEWKESBURY Was re- 
opened on Tuesday week, after a restoration which 
has cost nearly 10,000/. There was Divine service 
in the Abbey in the morning, when the Bishop of 
Gloucester and Bristol preached a sermon to a 
crowded congregation from the text, ‘* Peace be 
within thy walls”; and in the afternoon a public 
luncheon was held in the Music Hall under the 
immense of the bishop. Tewkesbury Abbey 

ates nearly as far back as the Norman Conquest, 
having been built by Robert Fitz-Hamon, a cousin 
of the Conqueror. The fabric is now the largest 
‘abbey church in the kingdom, The services in 


connection with the reopening were continued on 


Thursday with a grand Masonic ceremony, that 
ortion of the restored fabric known as ‘‘ the 
‘hirteenth Century Chapel” being opened by the 
Provincial Grand Lodge of Freemasons of Glouces- 
tershire. 

THE Lorp CHANCELLOR AS A PREACHER.-—Some 
of the Irish clergy are greatly scandalised at the 
hancellor Cairns, who is reported 
to be preaching occasionally to large audiences in 
Scotland. Canon Mcllwaine, of Belfast, in a 
sermon preached recently, refers to him as a mem- 
ber of the Legislature who had the chief hand in 
the formation of the tribunal lately appointed for 


via 


trying the clergy for ecclesiastical offences. Was it 
right, was it to be endured, that’ he should himself 
thus openly transgress the express law of the 
Church ? Was it becoming Mis high office thus to 
cast in his lot with laymen, 6ften of the ignorant, 
fanatical, and misleading class, who were intruding 
into the office of the sacfed ministry? The irate 
Canon concludes by remifding the Lord Chancellor 
that when even a Jewish monarch was not allowed 
to escape Divine punishment for so doing, it cannot 
be expected that the-highest law officer in England 
can set aside law,/and order, and propriety un- 
rebuked. / 

THE BEUGIAN BisHors AND THE ScHOoLs.—The 
Catholic journals/publish now the complete text of 
the ‘' practical instructions” given by the Belgian 
bishops to thé clergy relative to the attitude to be 
observed by them with regard to the new law on 
primary ahd normal schools. These instructions 
confirm the worst apprehensions that could be 
entertained. Most of the townspeople and a good 
numberof the countrypeople have become indif- 
ferent to the unceasing excommunicating and cursing 
by the clergy at the command of the bishops. The 
great question at issue cannot be stated more clearly 
than it was by the Minister of Public Instruction 
in his speech at the distribution of prizes to the 
/pupils of the superior schools. He said :—‘‘ Those 


4 whom this reform dispossesses of Lab erp little 


in harmony with our constitutional principles have 
received it with anger. Their noisy opposition does 
not hesitate to falsify the sense and sometimes mar 
the text of the new law, as well as the decrees and 
instructions with regard to its execution. It 
appeals besides to principles of which the inevitable 
consequence would be the humiliating necessity 
for the State of teaching only under the control of 
one special Church. Not only would the State be 
obliged to renounce its proper independence but it 
would have to accord to one sort of worshi tat 
which it would refuse to the others, whi st all 
have a right to the same prerogatives and -pro- 
tection.” The bishops have withdrawn their 
instructions, the Pope meyer 

THE INFALLIBILITY OF THE CzAR.—A few days 
ago the Metropolitan of Moscow preached a sermon 
in the Kremlin on the infallibility of the Czar and 
his officials, For criticising the sermon of the pre- 
late the newly-established newspaper Vostock "is 
been summarily suppressed, and the writer of the 
article dismissed to Siberia. The sermon was pub- 
lished without comment by the Moscow Gazette, but 
the Vostock criticised warmly the Metropolitan’s 
dogmatic assertions, particularly those referring to 
the Divine inspiration of His Majesty, and, through 
him, of his officials. Intelligent Russians at Moscow 
speak privately of the Kremlin sermon as being a 
Sat and serious error. Toa great degree the 

ogma of the infallibility of the Czar has always 
been upheld by the Orthodox Church, and it is 
still a common belief amon, the more ignorant of 
the moojiki, but of late years the doctrine has 
diminished in importance, and has been regarded 
by the “‘ intelligence” of Russia as nearly extinct, 
The fresh impulse given to the belief by Archbishop 
Macarius is pone slew all the more remarkable 
because it proceeds from a prelate who is at once a 
brilliant scholar and a man of powerful, independent 
views. Whether he was inspired by the Govern- 
ment to deliver his sermon as a set-off against the 
insidious spread of Nihilism is as yet unknown, but a 
report'in the affirmative derives some colour from 
the fact that the authorities are distributing copies 
ot it broadcast among the people. 

THE LATE CONFERENCE AT BAsi_E.—The French 
journals of an Evangelical cast (says a correspon- 
dent) furnish a few gleanings from the recent 
proceedings of the Conference of the Evangelical 
Alliance at Basle. M. De le Roi, a German with a 
Gallican name, seems to have given a striking 
account of the Jews as ina state of ccisis. In great 
y wt Rationalist, they retain their national pride 
and ambition of universal dominion. The Press 
of Germany is in their hands, while, in Russia and 
elsewhere, they busy themselves with the propaga- 
tion of Socialism. Dr. Christlieb, of Bonn, distin- 
guished himself by a complete view of missions 
in heathen lands, the publication of which 
at length is expected with interest; on which, 
as delivered, Mr. Willham Arthur remarked 
that, had any circle of lettered sceptics accom- 
plished one-fourth of what our missionaries havo 
done in the last fifty years, the European Press 
would talk of their work as one of the glories of 
the age. Dr. Henry Plitt, a Moravian, illustratel 
the remark that, throughout history, God had 
sent His witnesses in pairs, who, by con- 
trasts, realised unity in diversity by their 
examples: ‘In the first century Peter and 
Paul; in the fourteenth and fifteenth the Vaudois 
and the Moravians ; in the sixteenth the German 
Reformation (Luther and Melancthon) and the 
Swiss (Zwingle and Calvin) ; in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth, the Pietist awakening (Spenci and 
Francke), and the Methodist (Wesley and White- 
field). Dr.- Hurst, professor in the Methodist 
Seminary at Madison, near New York, claimed the 
works of German Evangelical theology as ‘‘ the 
common arsenal of all Christendom.” Professor 
Riggenbach traced an ingenious parallel between the 
Councilof Basle in 1421 and the Conferences of Basle 
in 1879, observing as a curious fact that this ‘‘ city 
of the kingdom” (Basilea) is the only one in the 
world that possesses a ‘‘ Mission-street.” 3 

CHURCHMEN AND THE AFGHAN War.—Under 
this head the Church Review of last week contains 
the following letter :— 

Sir,—The late news from India can make no change 
in the judgment of those who thought the invasion of 
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Afghanistan was wrong and therefore must be inexpe- 
dient ; but there are others, and it is to be feared a large 
number of persons, who form their opinions on public 
events without strict reference to those principles of 
justice which govern their judgment in private affairs. 
The demand that the Afghan Government should 
receive our Envoy was either right or wrong. It was 
either right or wrong to force him upon it at the point 
of the sword, The blood shed in the action either 
incurs the guilt of murder or it does not. The forma- 
tion of a scientific frontier by forcing a friendly Power 
to grant it was either robbery with violence or not. If 
it was, if the English Government has proceeded with 
violence and injustice against the Afghans, then it 
forfeits the confidence Po incurs the stern disapproba- 
tion of all honest men. If the Afghan crime were a 
mere error or complication of diplomacy in which we 
were entangled, then an elector might have some excuse 
for supporting its perpetrators, but itis a part of the 
acknowledged policy of Lord Beaconsfield’s Cabinet. 
The policy was carried into effect as soon as the party 
mea power, and has been continued to the present 
me. 

For my part I dare not vote for these men, for I 
believe that He who is a Judge among prioces abhors 
their proceedings, and that it is our duty to lay aside 
all Church questions, however important, as utteriy 
insignificant in comparison with the sin of supporting 
the prevailing policy. The Church of Christ exists 
only that it may promote righteousness, therefore every 
question must necessarily be subordinate to that of 
justice ; and let Churchmen be assured of this, that men 
who fear God outside the Church are observing our 
conduct in this awful crisis, and if it is found that the 
upholders of the present policy are supported at the 
next election by Churchmen they will be still further 
alienated from a Church which they have learnt to con- 
sider the enemy of liberty, justice, and peace. 

Wilsden Vicarage. J, ELLs, 

THE BisHoPp or MANCHESTER AND THE WEs- 
LEYANS.—The Bishop of Manchester, preaching at 
a consecration service at St. Peter’s, Blackley, 
on Saturday, took occasion to acknowledge the 
g feeling existing among all denominations in 
that parish towards the Church, He singled out 
the ~~ for special mention. ‘‘ He thought 
it would a glad day both for Churchmen and 
Wesleyans if they could once more be united 
together in one body.” It would rejoice him to 
see, ‘if not an absolute union, yet what the French 
called a rapprochement” between Church people 
and Wesleyans, whom he never liked to regard as 
separate bodies. Un this ‘‘A Young Wesleyan” 
remarks in the Manchester Examiner that such 
suggestions as this only create amusement, and asks 
why Wesleyans should abandon the liberty they 
possess in order to degrade themselves to the level 
of an Establishment. ‘‘ We see the evil effects of 
this State bondage around us. What have the 
clergy done for the liberties of the people? Where 
were they during the struggle for the repeal of the 
corn laws? Where were they when the people 
were demanding their rights as Englishmen, and 
asking to be admitted within the pale of the con- 
stitution? To which party have they allied them- 
selves in all the t movements for the progress 
and advancement of the people—to the party of 
reaction or the party of reform? And on which 
side are the bishops and clergy to-day, when we are 

ep in wars which must be condemned on every 
paves of Christianity and of morality? No, Wes- 
eyans are not likely to join a Church whose clergy 
are silent upon such subjects. If there is to be a 
rapprochement it must not be until we see more 
freedom in the Charch, a greater readiness to con- 
demn sin and immorality in high places, and a 
marked difference in the character of the younger 
clergy in the Church of England, who may now be 
divided into two classes, the priestlings and the 
semi-sceptics. Let me ask, in conclusion, ‘ Does 
the bishop believe that the policy of Lord Beacons- 
field’s Cabinet is in accord with the principles of 
Christianity ; if not, what are he and his brother 
clergy doing to prevent it?’ Would the bishop 
feel himself as ‘muzzled’ if he belonged to a Free 
Church ?” 


Funny Folks had a capital cartoon last week on 
the position in Cabul. In the foreground, marked 
Cabul, is a puppet show, within which dangles a 
wooden-looking figure, labelled ‘‘ Yakoob,” and 
behind which is the showman, the mighty Czar of 
all the Russias. In the front is Lord onsfield 
striking, with all his might, at the puppet, while 
the [mperial showman looks on with unmistakable 
interest. In the distance is the grave, earnest face 
of Mr. Gladstone, looking on sorrowfully. 


Dr. DE JONGH’S LIGHT-BROWN Cop Liver O11L,— 


Its UNEQUALLED EFFICACY IN GENERAL DEBILITY 


AND EmaciaTion.—In cases of Debility and Emacia- 


tion, the powerful curative influence of Dr. de Jongh’s 
Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil is graphically described by 


Sir Henry Marsh, Bart., M.D., Physician in Ordinary 
to the Queen io Ireland, who, after extensive use, 
strongly recommended this preparation, and observed : 
‘*I have preqeeeny prescribed Dr. de Jongh’s Light- 
Brown Cod Liver Oil. I consider it to be avery pure Oil, 


not likely to create disgust, and a therapeutic agent of 


great value.” This eminent Physician remarks: ** With 


strumous and emaciated subjects, and where tie general 
hea:th is impaired, this remedy tells with peculiar 
efficacy. The reviving and reanimating effects of a 


regular daily course of this animal Oil are highly satis- 


factory. Its favourable action on the system is reno- 


vating ; it checks pro 
yielding health, rebuilds, asit were, the tottering frame, 


and brings about a most remarkable and salutary change 
in all the vital functions.” Dr. de Jongh's Light-Browa 
Cod Liver Oil is sold only in capsuled imperial half- 
pints, 2s. 6d. ; pints, 4s. 9d. ; quarts, 9s,; with his 
t and the signature of his sole con- 
wgnens on the capsule and the label under wrapper, by 


stamp and signature 


ive emaciation, restores the 


Religions und Benominutional Revws. 
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The Rev. P. M. Eastman has resigned the 
astorate of Victoria-road Congregational Church, 
Northampton. 
The Rev. Dr. Aveling will deliver the Merchants’ 
Lecture (every Tuesday at noon at the Weigh 
House Chapel) during the month of October. 
The Rev. Richard Glover, of Tyndale Chapel, 
Bristol, is about to retire from that sphere, and 
undertake the pastorate of a congregation at Cal- 
cutta, with the Indian secretariat of the Baptist 
Missionary Society. 
The Rev. F. G. Collier, on retiring from the pas- 
torate of New Chapel, Horwich, through ill-heath, 
was presented with a purse containiog 50/. as a 
taken of the esteem and affection of the church and 
congregation. 
The Rev. E. 8, Bayliffe, B.A., commenced his 
ministry last Sunday at Castle Green, Bristol. 
Previous to leaving Tiverton he was presented with 
a purse containing thirty guineas, and a hand- 
somely-framed beautiful painting was given to 
Mrs. Bayliffe. 
The late Miss M‘Farlane left about 9,000/. for the 
cog of erecting a new Free Church in Coomrie. 
he trustees recently acquired a suitable site, and 
contracts were entered into. The foundation-stone 
was laid on Wednesday by Principal Rainy. There 
was a large attendance of those interested in the 
congregation. 
PoRTMADOC.—A new chapel, capable of seating 
900 persons, has been erected, at a cost of 5,000/., 
at Portmadoc, in which town Congregationalism 
has of late made rapid advance. At-the opening 
services sermons were preached by the Revs. D. 
Griffith, J. Thomas, D.D.,. W. Rees, D.D., C. 
Rees, D.D., R. W. Griffith, E. Herber Evans, and 
W. Griffith. i 
Day or HuMILIATION AND PRAYER.—The Presi- 
dent of the Wesleyan Conference has issued a cir- 
cular to the superintendents of circuits suggesting 
that a day should be set apart for ‘‘ humiliation 
and supplication before Almighty God on account 
of our national sins, and with especial reference to 
the depression of our ogricultural and our various 
manufacturing interests, and the lamentable wars 
in which we are engaged, as well as to the decrease 
in the number of members in our societies,’”’ The 
3rd Ovtober, the next quarterly fast day, is recom- 
mended as a suitable day for these special services. 

Mr. Macrag, or Gourock —Some time ago the 
Rev. David Macrae, of Gourock, was deposed from 
the ministry of the United Presbyterian Church, 
in consequence of his views on everlasting punish- 
ment. His congregation requested that. he should 
continue his labours among them, and a ‘‘call”’ 
was also addressed to him from Dundee, the 
majority of those signing it belonging to the con- 
gregation of which the late George Gilfillan was 
miaister. On Tuesday last week Mr. Macrae 
intimated that he will not remain in Gourock, and 
that he has determined to go to Dundee. 

Mr. THomas Spurcgeon.—On Sunday evening, 
at the Metropolitan Tabernacle, Newington, of 
which Mr. C, H. Spurgeon is pastor, his son, Mr. 
Thomas Spurgeon, addressed some farewell remarks 
to a crowded congregation previously to his depar- 
ture for Australia. Ever since his return from that 
colony a few months since, Mr. T. Spurgeon has 
been suffering from intense weakness, so much 80 
that on more than one occasion he has been com- 
pelled to forego all ements. Upon receiving 
medical advice, it has been resolved that the young 
man should make another visit to South Australia, 
from which he formerly derived so much benefit, 
and where he was so enthusiastically received by 
the people. Mr. T. Spurgeon will make the 
voyage in the Sobraon, which is announced to 
arrive at Plymouth to-morrow. He will not take 
the ministry of any one church, but will visit the 
various places of worship as an evangelist, com- 
mencing at Melbourne. 

Tue Rev. JoHN Rennig, M.A., minister of the 
Congregational Church, Culsalmond, N.B., expired, 
after a brief’ illness, last Wednesday week. The 
deceased minister, who was greatly respected by 
the whole neighbourhood for his geniality and 
Christian virtues, was born in 1798 at Tullochbeg- 
by-Huntly, and graduated M.A. at Marischal Col- 
lege, Aberdeen, afterwards studying Divinity at 
Highbury College. He was ordained and became 

astor of the church at Culsalmond in 1827, where 
he ministered for fifty-two years. Mr. Rennie 
was a man of rare prudence, culture, and sensi- 
bility, an acceptable and faithful preacher, and a 
welcome visitor amongst all classes, Some years 
ago when his strength began to fail he was publicly 

resented with a pony, a phaeton, and other com- 
orts, and on the occasion of his jubilee as a mini-. 
ster he received 75/., contributed by friends of al 
denominations. His remains were interred in Cul- 
salmond Churchyard on Tuesday week, when more 
than two hundred persons, including ministers of 
the Established, Episcopal, Free, and Congrega- 
tiopal Churches of the neighbourhood followed to 
the grave. . | 

LonpDON Baptist ASSOCIATION. —The ministers and 
delegates of the above association held their annual 
conference at the Metropolitan Tabernacle on 
Tuesday evenivg last week}, An hour was allowed 
for tea and fraternal intercourse, after which the 
meeting was held in the lecture-hall, the chairman 
for the year, the Rev, J. Clifford, M.A., LL.B., 
presiding, and opening the proceedings with a 


ee 


In the discussion following the president’s paper, 
the Rev. J. P. Chown suggested, as an incentive 
and memorial, that the delegates attending the 
conference should specially report upon it to the 
churches they represented at their next meeting. 
Mr. Spurgeon thought that after all a church would 
work in proportion to its life, and the first thing 
necessary was Jife. A dead church was the most 
loathsome on the face of the earth. He did not 
know a worse than the one he had seen and smelt 
at Rome. It was something awful ; the corruption 
of the thing being cognisable by the spiritual nostril. 
Some church members were really not fit to do the 
work of Christ ; while others never could do it well, 
tidily, and gingerly. All must be given something 
to accomplish, and it would be well for ministers 
and officers occasionally to depute others to doa 
part of their work, so as to employ and interest 
them. It having been pointed out by the Rev. W. 
Stott that church members should not forget to 
exercise their privileges as citizens, Mr. Spurgeon, 
in submitting a vote of thanks to thé chairman, 
said that, after voting at the last election, a brother 
in the ministry, who, however, did not like being 
called a Baptist minister—a supernatura!, absolutely 
erfect brother—expressed his astonishment that 
e, **a citizen of the New Jerusalem, should vote.” 
‘¢ But I have an old man as well as the new,” was 
the reply, “and the former was born down here.” 
‘Then you should mortify him,” was the rejoinder. 
‘‘So I do,” replied Mr. Spurgeon, ‘‘for he is a 
rampant Tory, and I make him go and vote Liberal 
—the right way.” 

NortH Fincuiry Baptist CHAPEL,— Yesterday 
the handsome stone chapel erected by the Baptists 
at North Finchley was opened for public worship 
by a series of services of an interesting and success- 
ful character. At seven in the morning there 
was a prayer-meeting, at which many friends were 

resent, and at half-past twelve the Rev. Charles 
Stanford preached on the subject of the Pentecost 
to a respectable congregation. In the evening there 
was an overflowing congregation to listen to a 
sermon from the Rev. W. M. Punshon, D.D. 
Between the morning and evening services there was 
a public luncheon at the Congregational Chapel 
schoolroom, presided over by Dr. R. F. Weymouth, of 
Mill Hill, who dwelt on the future glories that 
migbt result from the opening of such a place of 
worship, taking for his text Dr. Johnson’s remark as 
to the good influence resulting from a ma being lifted 
out of himself and enabled to recall the past and to 
look forward to the future. He was followed by 
the Rev. W. Brock, of Hampstead, whotestified tothe 
interest he and his people had taken in Mr. Chadwick 
and his work. The next speaker, the Rev. 8S. W. 
Macall, of Finchley, amongst other things referred 
to the admirable acoustic qualities of the chapel. 
The treasurer, Mr. Ridley, here made a financial 
statement, from which it appeared that the place— 
which will accommodate 400 on the ground floor, 
and 850 when the galleries are erected—has cost 
altogether about 5,0007. Of this sum, 3,000/. has 
already been raised; upwards of 900/. of which 
have been subscribed by the people themselves, and 
the rest of that sum has been given by friends at a 
distance, and by Christians of other denominations. 
Mr. Spurgeon has warmly commended the cause to 
the sympathy of the churches. Mr. Chadwick, 
the pastor, was one of his students, and he intimated 
that Mr. Spurgeon would preach for them when 
his health was better. He had also written a note, 
in which he said the cause was worthy the support 
of all who admired active piety and ardent 
faith. It may be mentioned also that Mr. Spurgeon 
was one of the earliest contributors of 100/. to 
the undertaking. The pastor, Mr. J. Chadwick, 
made an earnest appeal for increased sym- 
pathy and support, and hoped that the result of 
the opening services would materially lessen their 
debt, as their expenses in the new building would — 
be ten times what they were in the old—and at 

resent, after ali, they were but a handful—though 
is was thankful to say that their number was 
increasing and that they might expect to be much 
aided by friends coming to settle in that locality. 
He was also happy to state that 700/. had been 
reccive 1 that day, independent of the chapel collec- 
tion. The meeting was subsequently addressed by 
the Rev. Mr. Lockwood and by the Rev. Joseph 
Bruce, of Hornsey. In their new chapel at North 
Finchley the Baptists expect no small share of 
prosperity, as hitherto they have mét in a chapel 
which was originally a stable and is now quite 
unsuited to the necessities of the times. 

CONGREGATIONAL CuuRCH, Hopton, YORK- 
SHIRE.—The Congregational church at Hopton, in 
the parish of Mirfield, is one of the oldest in the 
West Riding. The church originated in 1662, when 
the Rev. Richard Thorpe, of Hopton Hall, declining 
to preach in the parish church, bad service in his 
own dwelling. It was not until 1723 that a build- 
ing was erected and set apart for Divine worship, 
Dr, Watts and Lady Abney being two of the sub- 
scribers to the sanctuary, which cost 1157 163 84. 
The Rev. Jonathan Toothill was pastor for filty- 
seven years, and the building up of the church and 
congregation from 1768 to 1826 was greatly owing 

to his exertions, Before his death he said, ‘‘ I have 
never seen the place, or town, or country, I should 
prefer to Hopton. Indeed, it has been to me an 
eartbly Paradise.” Situated half-way up the side 
of a richly-wooded Yorkshire hill, with the Calder 
flowing at its foot, it must have been a lovely spot 
before the stream was polluted with the refuse of 
dyeworks and other impurities, In 1829 the 
present spacious church was built, and opened 


all chemists. Sole Spa Ausar, Harford, and Co., 


77, Strand, I ondon,—[ADvr, ] 


mages paper upon the subject set down for 
conference—viz.: ‘‘The Work of Church Members.” 


on the 18th September. No collections were 
i|made at the opening services, as the cost 
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was paid for before the building was finished. 
In the church book it is recorded :—‘‘ The excel- 
lency of the building, which has often been re- 
marked, together with the manner in which the 
whole undertaking was carried through, are almost 
entirely owing to the energy, taste, and attention 
of Mr. Staincliffe, of ‘‘ Broad Oaks,” who made 
the church a complete study, and devoted days 
and nights to its proper arrangement and comple- 
tion.” To celebrate the jubilee of the present 
church, and the erection of a new day and Sunday- 
schoul (Mirfield is not blesse1 with a school board), 
special services have just been held. The new 
structure is a handsome building, and harmonises 
with the old school in its style of architecture. It 
contains ten class-rooms, a large and lofty infant- 
school, an excellent room for Dorcas meetings, a 
lavatory, &c. Great attention has been paid tu the 
ventilation, and the woodwork, throughout of 
pitch pine, is beautiful and rare in its grain and 
finish. Great credit is due to the architect, Mr. 
John Barker, for the whole of the internal arrange- 
ments and the way the work has been executed. 
The cost is about 2,000/., and accommodation 
is provided for 575 scholars. At the opening 
there were the usual Yorkshire teas, which 
do so much to promote kindly feeling, 
pleasant intercourse, and generous help in a congre- 
gation. Upon the tirst evening, being the fiftieth 
anniversary of the opening of the present church, 
the Rev. John Gamble, the pastor, read a paper 
entitled ‘‘ An Historical Sketch of Congregationalism 
at Hopton,” and the Rev. Dr. Mellor, of Halifax, 
preached a powerful sermon to a large and attentive 
congregation. Two days after a public meeting was 
held, when Mr. John Walker, of Dewsbury Mills, 
presided, and several gentlemen from Hudderstield, 
Bradford, Heckmondwike, and the neighbourhood, 
delivered interesting addresses. On Sunday the 
Rev. Alexander Hannay, the secretary of the Con- 
gregational Union of England and Wales, preached 
in the morning upon ‘‘Congregationaal priaciples,’’ 
aud in the evening from the text, ‘‘ Jesus Christ, 
the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever.” The 
collections, including subscriptions paid and pro- 
mised, amounted to nearly 1,300/. To obtain the 
balance and the cost of some additional land which 
is required, it is proposed to hold a bazaar at 
Easter, 1880, in the Mirfield Town Hall, when it is 
thoroughly expected, from past experience, that the 
sum required will be realised.—Fr0m a Corre- 
spondent. 


THE HOWARD ASSOCIATION, 


The annual report of the Howard Association, 5, 
Bishopsgate-street Without, London, has just been 
issued, it states that amongst the various subjects 
which havu engaged the labours and attention of 
the association during the past year may be speci- 
ally mentioned the Royal Commission on Convict 
Prisons, the International Prison Congress at Stock- 
holm, the comparative condition of home and 
foreign prisons, the operation of the new Prisons 
Act, and the questions of capital punishment and 
of the diminution of intemperance and pauperism. 
On these important matters the association has 
maintained a world-wide diffusion and collection of 
information, facts, and statistics. It has received 
and cheerfully responded to an extensive series of 
applications for aid from Government cfilicials, 
de ery s eng editors, magistrates, and others, 

oth at home and abroad. And in various other 
ways it has continued its exertions for its primary 
aim-—the promotion of the best methods for the 
preveniion and diminution of crime, For these 
objects the association has again made great use of 
the newspaper and periodical press, both British 
and foreign. On the Continent, the papers issued 
by the association have been recently translated 
into the French, German, Italian, and Norsk lan- 
guages, The association has also on various occa- 
sions during the year called into requisition the 
good offi-es of its friends in Parliament for bringing 
certain subjects more prominently before the atten- 
tion of the country and of the Government. 

The committee say that the recent report of the 
Royal Commission on convict prisons will be very 
gratifying to the members of \the Howard Associa- 
tion, inasmuch as it makes several important re- 
commendations in the directions suggested to the 
commissioners by the committee of that body, who, 
through their secretary and otherwi:e, were afforded 
a full opportunity of laying their views before the 
commissioners. The evidence of their secretary 
(Mr. Tallack), given on two occasions, occupies 
about forty pages of the Blue-book report. 
Amongst the special suggestions of the association, 
laid before the commission, was that of the appoint- 
ment of independent (unpaid) visitors of convict 
aig in addition to the official directors. The 

oyal Commissioners have now recommended the 
adoption of such independent inspection; and the 
Home Secretary has already promised compliance 
therewith. It is to be hoped that it will ke carried 
out ina thorough and efficient manner. Another 
suggestion was for more classification and separa- 
tion of convicts, especially of the habitual or re- 
committed prisoners, from others. Tnhia, also, the 
commission recommends, although not to the 
extent which may ultimately be hoped for. 

The repeated declarations of the Howard Asso- 
ciation that the fundamental principle of tke con- 
vict prisons—association—is the source of great 
evil, have been abundantly coufirmed by official 
witnesses before the commission. Some of the 


evidence further showed (as this association had 
also asserted) that prison directors themselves may 


be peculiarly ignorant of the real state and facts of 
the prisons under their care. Unfortunately the 
commissioners have not recommended the funda. 
mental reform of abolishing the associated system 
altogether. This may perhaps ultimately be 
obtained. The evidence given before the commis- 
sioners confirms, in a striking clegree, every state- 
ment respecting convict prisons put forth of late 
years by the Howard Association, even in reference 
to the smallest details of prison administration, and 
in regard to some statements which had been called 
in question. | 

As to the county and borough gaols, the com- 
mittee remark that at several inquests lately held 
in prisons evidence was given of the pressing need 
for more frequent — inspection of prisons of 


all classes, The public will not be satisfied with a 
mere nominal system of visitation. There 
must be a more really independent and 


popular form of oversight and visitation of 
prisons. This is a sine qua non. And until 
it is obtained the British prison system will be thus 
radically defective. The selection, adequate pay- 
ment, and duties of the prison warders are of great 
importance. In one of the communications ad- 
dressed during the past year by the committee of 
the Howard Association to the Home Secretary, 
they remarked—‘‘ The new prison rules are very 
stringent as to any conversation between the warders 
and their prisoners. But if it is considered by the 
authorities that the warders are not suitable persons 
to converse with the prisoners, this only makes the 
case stronger and more urgent in favour of the 
admission of suitable visitors from outside, But in 
connection with the recently increased stringency 
as to the visitation of English prisoners there is 
now, more than ever, a tendency to undue solitude 
in meny gaols. The due separation of prisoners, 
from each other only, is an essential feature of a 
wise and efficient treatment. But mere solitude is 
unnatural and pernicious. It is neither wise nor 
merciful, Prisoners, when separated from evil 
companionship, should be necessarily brought under 
the influences of good intercourse, both from within 
and from without.” It is only fair to acknowledge 
that the Home Secretary’s recent promises made to 
the Howard Association, and to various bodies of 
magistrates, that he would practically consider the 


operation of the existing system, have already 


borne some good fruit. The committee observe 
that almost all the information communicated to 
the Howard Association by British prison officials 
is either in confidence, verbally, or by letters 
marked ‘‘ private,” so that it cannot be quoted, but 
can only be indirectly acted upon, or very cautiously 
referred to. When abuses or cruelties really occur 
in prisons, the public have a right to know fully. 
And if, under the present system, there occasionally 
arise incorrect or exaggerated accounts of such 
abuses, the authorities have only to thank their 
own too-secret system for the misapprehensions. 


Respecting some recent useful legislation, the 
report states that this year, by the enactment of a 
measure entitled ‘‘ The Summary Jurisdiction Act, 
1879,” two of the objects long advocated by the 
Howard Association have been materially pro- 
moted, viz , a substitution of fines for many minor 
offences previously involving imprisonment, and a 
provision for diminishing the imprisonment of 
young children in particular. Another useful 
enactment of the past year was entitled ‘‘ The 
Prevention of Crimes Act, 1879.”’ This also carries 
into effect a recommendation repeatedly urged by 
the Howard Association. 


Under the head of ‘‘ Intemperance and Crime,”’ 
the report mentions that the past year has wit- 
nessed a decided progress in a special manifestation 
of private efforts for temperance—the establish- 
ment, on a large scale, of coffee, tea, and non- 
alcoholic refreshment houses, About 3.000 have 
already been opened. But here, again, those under- 
takings for this object which are in the hands of a 
few directors or individuals, and which confine 
themselves mainly to one town for their operation, 
are the most successful. Such coffee-house com- 
panies, for example, as those of Leicester, Bradford, 
and Birmingham, which are distinguished by com. 
pactness of management, are specially profitable 
and beneficial. Other more diffused and ambitious 
undertakings have been far less successful, Further, 
to attract extensively the population to these 
houses, they must be comfortable, bright, cheerful, 
clean, and warm. The dietary must be good, and 
the liquids not mere *‘ wash,” as is very often the 
case. The excessive overcrowding of the poor in 
most large towns drives them out somewhere, At 
prevent they go to the public-houses too generally. 

f the non-alcoholic houses are successfally to rival 
the latter, they must be made attractive. 


In connection with the subject of the death 
penalty the committee remark that the abolition 
of capital punishment is both a proccss and a goal. 
In the latter‘aspect it is still distant ; but in the 
former aspect it is making steady progress and 
extension every year; for the upholders of the 
sacredness of human life are now sufficiently strong 
and numerous, in most countries, to reduce the 
number of executions to at least a small proportion 
of those sentenced to death. For example, in 
Austria, in 1876, out of 124 sentences of death, all 
for murder, only three were executed. Even in 
England, where it is claimed that capital punish- 
ment is most certain (and where it is rendered as 
certain as law and Home Secretaries can make 1t), 
it is yet the most uncertain of all penalties. 


the capital penalty, as it actually is in practice, is 


very limited, by reason of its extremely uncertain 


Thus ic is evident that the deterrent power of 


infliction. The upholders of the gallows argue for 
the deterrence of the penalty, as they would wish 
it to be ; that:is, as if it were certain. But in prac- 
tice, and in inevitable practice too, it never is, or 
can be, what they assume it to be theoretically. 
As to Switzerland, the report shows that the recent 
so-called reimposition of the capital penalty is 
little more than a nominal change. But it is also 
shown that Switzerland has neither been able to 
enforce the capital penalty during the years of its 
existence, with a few exceptions only, nor has she 
in any rational manner administered its abolition. 
Hence, to argue from Swiss experivnce against abo- 
lition is like arguing against railways from the 
—— of a line merely laid down with loose 
rails, 

The balance sheet of the report indicates, in con- 
clusion, that the year’s finances of the associatiou 
commenced with an adverse balance, and also ter- 
minate with a similar one. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton announce the 
following :—The second volume of Dr. George 
Smith’s ‘' Life of Alexander Duff, D.D.,” com- 
leting the work ; ‘‘ Fossil Men and their Modern 
Representatives.” by Principal J. W. Dawson, 
F.R.S.; ‘*Contemporary Portraits,” by E. de 
Presseneé, D.D.; ‘*The Limitations of Life and 
other Sermons,” by the Rev. W. M. Taylor, D.D., 
of New York; ‘‘ Aldershot: a Record of Mrs. 
Daniell’s work among Soldiers,” by her daughter ; 
‘* Homiletical and Pastoral Lectures delivered in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral,” by the Archbishop of York 
and others; ‘‘The Migration from Shinar,” by 
Capt. G. Palmer ; ‘‘ Homilies on Christian Work,” 
by Dr. Staoford; ‘‘ Africa, Past and Present,” 
by an Old Resident, with map and illustrations ; 
‘*A Short Biography of Robert Halley, D.D., with 
a selection from his Sermons”; ‘* Divine Fvot- 
prints in the Field of Revelation,” by W. Griffiths, 
M.A.; **Count Agenor de Gasparin,” from the 
French of Th. Borel; ‘The Old Testament—a 
Living Book for All Ages,” by the Author of ‘‘The 
Still Hour”; ‘* Bible Hygiene”: health hints. by 
a Physician ; ‘‘The Voice and Public Speaking,” 
by J. P. Sandlands, M.A., vicar of Brigstock ; 
‘* Difficulties of the Soul,” by the Rev. W. H. M. 
St. Aitken, M.A.; ‘** Marion; or Softly all my 
Years,” a story, by the Author of ‘* Morag”; 
** Economical Cookery for the Middle Classes,” by 
a Lady; ‘Illustrious Abstainers,” by Frederick 
Sherlock ; ‘‘ Ecce Christianus, or Christ’s Idea of 
the Christian Life; Sermons preached at Margate,” 
by H. W. Butcher ; and a cheaper edition of Dr. 
Pressensé’s ‘‘ Jesus Christ ; His Times, Life, and 
Work,” uniform with his ‘‘Early Years of 
Christianity.” | 

Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton also announce 
the following new works for the young :—‘‘ All 
True : Records of Peril and Adventure, &.,” by 
Dr. Macaulay, editor of the Boy's Own Paper; Mr. 
W. H. G. Kingston’s ‘‘ Hendricks the Hunter, a 
Story of Zululand”; Thornton Hall,” a story for 
hae by the Author of ‘* Theodora Cameron”; ‘‘The 

inthrop Family, a Story of New England Life”; 


_“Seppel, or the Burning of the Synagogue at 


Munich,” by Gustav Nieritz; ‘‘ The Mistress of 
the House: a Story of Christian Service in Daily 
Life’; and four new volumes of their Shilling Series 
by Mrs. H. B. Paull. 

Truth regrets to hear that George Eliot is in a 
very precarious state of health. She is at present 
residing at her country house near Godalming. 

Major Serpa Pinto’s new work, giving the account 
of his great journey across Africa, will be entitled 
‘*The King’s Rifle ; from the Atlantic to the Indian 
Sea, across Unknown Countries, and Discovery of 
the Great Zambesi Affluents.” It will be enriched 
by numerous woodcuts from Major Pinto’s own 
sketches and photographe, also by about fifteen 
maps. Editiins in French, Pcrtuguese, German, 
and English are being simultaneously prepared. 

Messrs. Sampson Low and Co. will shortly pub- 
lish ‘*The National Music of the World,’’ by the 
late H. F. Chorley, edited by Mr. H. G. Hewlett, 
Mr. Chorley’s biographer. 

Messrs. C. Kegan Paul and Co. announce for 
early publication, in one large quarto volume, 
‘‘Songs from the Published Works of Alfred 
Teunyson, D.C.L., Poet Laureate,” with musical 
accompaniments. Amongst the names of composers 
who contribute to the collection will be found those 
of Messrs. Arthur Sullivan, Gounod, Otto Gold- 
schmidt, Sir Herbert Oakeley, Sir J. Benedict, 
Messrs. Joachim, Blumenthal, Stanford, &c., 
whilst Mr. W. G. Cusins, Director of the Philhar- 
monic Society, acts as editor. 

Messrs. Chatto and Windus will shortly publish 
the third and fourth volumes, completing the work, 
of Mr. Justin M‘Carthy’s ‘‘ History of Our Own 
Times”; Elizabethan Demonology,” by Mr. J. 
Alfred Spaldiog; Dr. Brewer’s new dictionary, 
‘¢ The Reader’s Handbook of Allusions, References, 
Plots, and Stories”; ‘‘’The Marquess Wellerley, a 
Sketch from Life,” by Mr. M’'Cullagh Torrens, 
M.P.; a new edition of Thernbury’s ‘* Haunted 
London,” revised by Mr. K. Walford; ‘ Pravel 
and Trout in the Antipodes,” by Red Spinner (W. 
Senior) ; ‘‘The Philosophy of Handwriting,” with 
fac-similes of 134 autographs ; ‘‘A Year’s Work io 
Garden and Greenhouse for Amateur Gardeners,” 
by Mr, George Glenny ; a new volume of “ Hunt- 
ing Sketches in Tents,” by George Bowers ; and 
new novels by Mr. Justin M‘Carthy, Mrs, Lynn 
Linton, Charles Gibbon, and Ouida. 
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CoNTENTS FOR OOTOBER, 
INDIA AND AFGHANISTAN. By. R. D. Ossorn, Lieut.-Colonel. 


CRITICAL IDEALISM [N FRANCE. By Pav Janer. 


ON THE MORAL LIMITS OF BENEFICIAL COMMERCE. By Francis W. Newman. 

THE MYTHS OF THE SEA AND THE RIVER OF DEATH. By C. F. Kearny. 

MR. MACVEY NAPIER AND THE EDINBURGH REVIEWERS. By Marrurew Browne. 
THE SUPREME GOD IN THE INDO-EUROPEAN MYTHOLOGY. By James Danmesteter. 
LAZARUS APPEALS TO DIVES. By Henny J. Mixer. 
THE FORMS AND COLOURS OF LIVING CREATURES. By Professor Mivarrt. 
CONTEMPORARY LIFE AND THOUGHT IN TURKEY. By an Eastern STaTEsMAN. 


‘CONTEMPORARY BOOKS. 


STRAHAN & CO, (Limited), 34, Paternoster Row. 


all 


LONDON MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


The Directors of the above Society, wishing to 
¢o honour to the memory of their late much- 
eeteemed Foreign Secretary, 


THE REV. DR. MULLENS, 


who died on his journey in Central Africa, pro- 
pose holding a Devotional Service, 


“gu Bemoriam,” 
Union Chapel, Islington, 
FRIDAY EVENING NEXT, OCT. 8. 


THE REY. DR. ALLON 


WILL PRFSIDE, 


Aud representatives of various Missionary Societies, 
with other Gentlemen, will take part in the 
proceedings. 


_— -————- = — A  — — 


The Service will commence punctually 
at Seven o'clock. 


All Friends of Missions are respectfully invited. 


ROBERT ROBINSON, Home Secretary. 
Mission Houre, Blomfield Street, E C. 


SYLUM for FATHERLESS CHILDREN, 
Reedbam, near Croydon—A SALE of USEFUL 
and FANCY ARTCLES, towards clearing off the debt 
ena aa the memorial church, will be held on WED- 
toe 2 , OcTOBER 8, 1879, to open at Twelve o’clock 
recisely. 
At half. past Two a lunch will be provided. Tickets ha'f- 
a-crown each, : 
At Four o’clock, the distribution of prizes to the children 
William G, oper, Esgq., in the chair, 
Trains leave Canuon-street Station at 11.10, 1.17, and 
2.17 pm., for Caterbam Junction, returning at 5.27, 7.40, 
9.13 p.m. \ The presence of friends of the Institution is cor- 


dially invited. 
| | T. W. AVELING, D.D., Hon. &ec, 
Office, 6; Finsbury-place-south, E.C. 
PPRENTICESHIP SOCIETY. 
At the Biennial Meeting, held in the Memorial Hall on 


TUESDAY, Szpr, 30rn, the following were the successful 
Candidates :— 


Lewis R. Mansfield...... 1,118 | Ernest J. B'ake ............ 601 
A. B, Bennett ............ 1,043 | Ambrose L. Foster,,,......%31 
Albert E. Cole............ 862 | Jabez Domoney ............ 517 
Alfred Williams ......... 602 ' Jesse R. Lee ............... 495 


I, VALE MUMMERY, President. 
J. MARCHANT, Hon. Sec, 


ESTIMONIAL to the Rev. JOHN PULSFORD, 
Author of “Quiet Hours,” “The Supremacy of 


Map,” &c. 
Treasurers ( Rt. Hon, W. F. COWPER-TEMPLE, M.P., 


and Trustees | SAMUEL MORLEY, Esq., M.P. 
Committee, | 

Rev. H. R. Reynolds, D.D., President of Cheshunt Co'lege. 
Rev, Samuel] Newth, M.A., D.D., Principal of New College. 
Rev. James Legge, LL.D., Professor of Chinese, Oxford. 
Rev. Henry Allon, D.D. Rev, Alex, Raleigh, D.D. 
Rev. Edward White. Rev. E. Paxton Hood. 

Rev, Alex. Maclaren, D.D, | Rev. J. Baldwin Brown, B.A. 
Rev. William Marshall. James Clarke, Koq. . 
B. Hisjer, Esq. E. G, Lawrence, E-q. 


W., T. Shaw (Hon. Sec.), 108, Bunhill Row, E.C. 


The Rev. John Pulsford, who is now somewhat alvanced 
in hfe, having in the past year, through his connection as 
Shareholder with the City of Glasgow Bavk, been deprived 
of the provision which he had made for his family and for his 
declining years, the above Committee was thereupon formed 
for the e of raising a Fund, to be presented to Mr, 
Pulsford as a testimony to the warm affection and high reve- 
rence in which his character and teachings are held by 
numerous persons in various brenches of the Christian 
Church, Snce then the Committee have been recciving 
contributions privately, but Mr, Pulsford having recently 
ubtawed his discharge from the Liquidators, they are now 
enabled publicly to invite eubscriptions from friends aud 
sympathisers. Cheques, payable to the Fund, and crossed 
“Union Bank of Loudon,” may be :eut to any member of 
tl e Committee, cr to the Hon. Sec. 


OLLEGE EDUCATION for FORTY POUNDS 

A YEAR, Board, Lodging, aud Co'lege Fees included, 
Outdoor Students ‘Ten Pounds per anunm, at the 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE of WALES.—President : 
The Right Hon. Lord Apervaré. Vrincipal: Rev. 'T, C. 
Fpwanrps, M.A., Oxon, and Loud, Session 1879 80 begins 
7th Octobir next. 


For Prosprctus apply to the Registrar at the College, 


A New Novel by Mrs. OLIPHANT, entitled “HE THAT 
WILL NOT WHEN HE MAY,” will le begun in the 
NOVEMBER Number of the Magazine, and continued 


monthly, 
ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE 


No. 240, fur Ocrosper, price ls. 
CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 
. Histery and Politics, By Professor Seeley. No. III. 
“ Haworth’s.” By Frances Hodgson Burnett, Author of 
“That Lass o’ Loqrie’s.” Chapters LII.—LIV. (Con- 
- clusion ) 
. Charles James Mathews. 
. A College for Workin 


wo — 


Women. By Miss Martina. 

. The Malekani; or, Spiritual Christians in Eastern 
Russia. By G. M. Asher, Doctor of Law, late Pro- 
fessor in the University of Heidelberg. m 

y 


CR om CO 


. Autobiography of a Thief, in Thieves’ Lancuage. 
J. W. Horsley, Chaplain of H.M, Prison, Clerkenwell. 

- A Doubting Heart. By Miss Keary. Chapters 
XXXVII., XXXVIII, 

. V:visection. By Rev. George Greenwood. 

. Party Government. By Rev. A. T. Davidson. 


Macmillan and Co., London. 


oo sz & 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, B.A. AND B.Sc, 
| EXAMINATIONS, 


Nearly ready, Crown 8vo, 8s, 6d. 


LEMENTS of MECHANICS, INCLUDING 
HYDROSTATICS. With numegous Examples. By 
SaMUEL Newta,\M.A., DD., Principal of New College, 
Londop, and Fellow «f University College, London. New 
and Enlarged Edition, 
This Edition, (the \Sixth) has been carefully revised 
throughout, ard with especial reference to chenges recently 
made in the Reguia'ions of the University of London. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


Just published, 220 pages, crown 8vo, cloth 2s. 6d., 


LIFE OF UNCLE JYJOHN VASSAR ; 
or, THE FIGHT OF FAITH. 
By his Nephew, Rev. T. E. Vassar, 
With an Introduction by Rey. Dr. Gordon. 


, He was really one of the most remarkable men 
our American Church has yet produced, . . . I never 
talked with him ten minutes without feeling the electric 
spark of hia piety.”—Dr, Cuyler. | 


©. Indeed failure with a soul whom Uncle John 
went to grapple with and save seemed to be almost the 
exception. He was, indeed, a ‘hot gospeller’ on 
fire st the centre of his interior life with love of Christ. 
. + «+ The life of sucha man has an untold value. Much 
has been said and written about ‘ a passion for souls,’ Here 
was a man in whom this was the consuming supreme thivg.” 
— The Christian at Work, 


“This is a biography of extraordinary interest. He was 

like a aay in the originality and depth of his experience ; 

like Harlan Pagein his personal endeavours for Chiist ; like 

oe Vicars in his soldierly firmness.”— The Cbristian 
nion. 


R. D. DICKINSON, Farringdon Street, London, 


O LITERARY — INSTITUTES.—MR. 
ARTHUR CLAYDEN is OPEN to ENGAGE- 
MENTS for the delivery of hia lecture,“ The England of 
the Pacific, or New Zealand as an Eng'ish Middle-class 
Emigration Field.” Address : 13, Clapham Common Gardens, 
London, 8.W. 

N.B. The lecture, together with letters to the “ Daily 
News” on the “English Agricultural Labourers in New 
Zea'and,” and other interesting matter relating to New 
Zealand, with eight full-page illustrations, may be had post- 
free for tweive stamps. Apply as above. 


NEW PAMPHLET ON TECHNICAL EDUCATION, 
PPRENTICESHIP SCHOOLS in FRANCE. 


By Professor SitvANUS P. Tuompson, D.Sc., 
being a Paper read befure the British Association Meeting 
at Sheffield. Paper covers, ls,, cloth boards, 2s, | 


London; Hamilton, Adams, and Co, 32, Paternoster Row. 


[GH-CLASS SCHOOL for LADIES, 
‘THE COLLEGE, BRIDPORT. 


MARSTON. 


ee 
® 


Principal— Miss 


Superior elucational advantages, with home comforts and 
Christran training. 

Pupils\prepared for various public examinations, 

Sea-air and. bathing. Special arrangements made for 
chi‘dren whose parents are abroad, 

Reference. may. he made to Lady ILush, Avenne Road 
Regent’s Fark, and\ Dr, Underhill, Derweut Lodge, Thurlow 
Road, Hampstead, 


OWARD\COLLEGE, BEDFORD, 
(Established 1862.) 

Principal, Mrs. J, COMPTON BURNETT, assisted by 
the Key, J. C, BURNETT, Certificated Governesses, 
English and Foreigo, and Masters from the Harpur Schools, 

Young Indies rective a sound education, careful religious 
training, and every domestic comfort. 

Special attention given to Modern\Languages, and prepara- 


Aberyetwytb, ar to the Hon. Secs., 7, Queen Victoria Street, 
Loudon, . 


- 


HODDER AND. STOUGHTON’S 
LIST. 


Published this day. 

bigs BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW; 
No. CXL., for October, price 63., contains :— 

ADOLPHE MONOD : A BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 


IRENZUS: HIS TESTIMONY TO EARLY CON- 
CEPTIONS OF CHRISTIANITY. 


‘DR. JOHNSON. 

THE VATICAN AND CIVILISATION. 
WHAT IS RELIGION ? 

POLITICAL PROSPECTS OF ITALY. 
UNIVERSITY EDUCATION IN IRELAND. 
CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


FF 


eT re ef 


A FINE PORTRAIT OF THE REV. EDWARD WHITE, 

of Tufnell Park, appears in the 

EVANGELICAL MAGAZINE, 
for Octoser. Price 64. 

Edited by H. R. Reynoups, D.D. 


Price 1s. monthly. Edited by Rev. 8. Cox, 
Re: Ba FU Gi tO & 


ConTENTS FoR OcToBER. Now READY. 
GOD oe WITH MAN, AND MAN WITH 
GOD. 


STUDIES IN THE LIFE OF CHRIST.—XIU. Jericho and 
Jerusalem. By Rev. A. M. Faissairn, D.D. 


CHRISTIANITY AND JUDAISM. By Rev. Grorce 
Martueson, D.D. 


THE SECOND EPISTLE TO TIMOTHY. Chap. II. By 
Rev. H. R. Reynoups, D.D : 


TES. Chap. II. v. 4—11. By the Very Rev. the 
Dean of PETERBOROUGH. 


Price ONE SHILLING Monthly. 
Edited by Rev. J. Guinness Rocers, B.A. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 


The Octoser No. now ready. Contains :— 


A CABINET PORTRAIT of ..:. W. CUTHBERTSON, 
B.A,, Chairman of the Uo.-1:: ational Union. 


THE NEMESIS OF IMPERIALISM. 


A JOURNEY and an EVENSONG in the HIGHLANDS. 
By J. Hirst HoLLowkE ut. 


SUNDAY AFTERNOON READINGS. By H, Aton, D.D. 
CONVOCATION in 1872. 


THE PULPIT and POPULAR SCEPTICISM. 
PHILLIPS BROOKS. 


GREAT MISSIONARIES of the NINETEENTH CEN- 
TURY. I. BISHOP SELWYN. 


ON CHOOSING an ORGAN. By J. Spencer Curwey. 
TALKS with CHILDREN. By Eustace R. Conpes, M.A, 
MR. GLADSTONE’S MISCELLANIES. 
ECCLESIASTICAL AFFAIRS of the MONTH. 

OUR SUNDAY SCHOOLS. CURRENT LITERATURE. 


By 


Cheap Edition, Forty-fifth Thousand, 64 pp., price 


Twopence. 
FIVE YEARS OF TORY RULE: 
A LESSON AND A WARNING. 
By ‘* NemMesis.’’ 
Mr. Gladstone writes :—** Your pamphlet will be of great 


ue. 
Mr. Bright writes :—‘‘ I wish every elector in the kingdom 
‘could read it.’’ 


A NEW AMERICAN STORY.—Fancy boards, 1s. 6d., 


POOR PAPA! 


‘* First-clase, original, humorous, and thoroughly enjoy- 
able.’’— Fountain, 


‘Published this day. 
A SHORT BIOGRAPHY 


OF 
ROBERT HALLEY, D. D. 


With a selection from his Sermons, preached in 
Manchester and elsewhere. 


Edited by Rev. R. Hatter, M.A. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d., with 
Portrait. 


Published this day. 
AN ANALYTICAL 
CONCORDANCE TO THE BIBLE, 


ON AN ENTIRELY NEW PLAN, 


Containing every word arranged under the Hebrew or Greek 

original, with its literal meaning and pronunciation, and the 

latest information on Geography, Antiquities, &c. By 

Ropert Youna, one handsume volume, 4to, 
1,100 pp., 36s. 


Published this day. | 
BIBLE HYGIENE; 


OR, 
HEALTH HINTS, 
By A Paysiciay. Crown 8v0, cloth, 8s. 6d. 


Published this day. 
ECONOMICAL COOKERY 


FOR THE 
MIDDLE CLASSES. 
By A Lapy. Crown §8vo, 1s. cloth. 


Published this day. — 
THE MIGRATION FROM SHINAR; 


| OR, | 
THE EARLIEST LINKS BETWEEN 
THE OLD AND NEW CONTINENTS. 
' By Capt. Geo. Pater, R.N., F.R.G:S. 
With Map and Diagram. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


tion for LOCAL Examinations, Prospectuses aud inclusive 
terms sent on epplication, Seek 
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INTERSDORF, TRAFALGAR’ ROAD, 
SOUTHPORT. 


PrRINCIPALS—Mrs, and the Misses SIMON, 


Prospectuses and Report from the Principals, or the Rev, 
J. 8. Simon, 43, Francis Road, Birmingham. 


UDOR HALL LADIES’ COLLEGE. 
FOREST HILL, SYDENHAM, LONDON, 


PRINCIPALS—Mrs, TODD and Rev. J. W. TODD D.D. 


PROFESSORS. 
English Literature .,., ... Prof, MorxLEY, University Col, 
Botany ” ‘ ... Prof. BENTLEY, King’s Coll. 
French Language »» Dr. MANDROU. 


... Dr. Wene, Dulwich Coll. 
Italian Language ... ... Prof. FERRERO, LL.D, 
Ancient roe Modern History Dr. KeEMSHEAD, Dulwich Coll. 
English Language .., G. E. West, Esq., M.A. 


Physical Geography... ... Prof. SeeLry, King’s Coll, 
Music—Theory, &c. ... JOHN BLOCKLEY, Esq. 
Piano and Harmonium... Herr Louis DIEHL. 
Singing si ai ... Signor GARCIA. 

Drawing and Painting _... E. C. Miuzs, Esq. 


Geology and Biblical Studies Rev. J. W. Topp, D.D., F.G.8 
Terms aud Particulars on application to THz PRINCIPALS, 


LEN LYON HOUSE. SCHOOL for YOUNG 
LADIES. WEST HILL, SYDENHAM. 


Principal, Miss SYKES, assisted by competent Governesses 
and Professors. 


Terms and references on application. 


HE LADIES’ HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL, 
MOIRA HOUSE, UPPER ADDISCOMBE, 
CROYDON. 


Principals—Mr. and Mrs. INGHAM and the Misses 
CONNAH. 

Ten miles from London, and three from the Crystal 
Palace. 

Public Examinations are not prepared for. The system 
upon which the school is worked is entirely new, and each 
succeeding year testifies to its success. 

in addition to the usual branches of English, which are 
taught in a manner both efficient and interesting, drawing 
music, and the Continental languages receive considerable 
attention, and with valuable results. 

Each class has a separate room and teacher, 

A gymnasium has been added, and outdoor exercise is 
much encouraged. 

Prospectuses, with names of Referees and full particulars. 
may be obtained from the Principals. 


a" and CO.’S OWN SAUCE, 


—- PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and 


oe and GAME PIES ; also 


a of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 


i ieehivee SOUP, and JELLY, and other 


CIPECIALTIES for INVALIDS. 


Caution. Beware of Imitations. Sole Address— 


u1, LITTLE STANHOPE ST., MAYFAIR, W. 
SCHWEITZER’S COCOATINA. 


Anti-Dyspeptic Cocoa or Chocolate Powder. 


Guaranteed Pure Soluble Cocoa of the Finest Quality, with 
the excess of fat extracted, 


The Faculty pronounce it “the most nutritious, perfectly 
digestible beverage for Breakfast, Luncheon, or Supper, and 
invaluable for Invalids and Children.” 

Highly commended by the entire Medical Press. 


Being without sugar, spice, or other admixture, it suits all 
palates, keeps better in all climates, and is four times the 
strength of cocoas THICKENED yet WEAKENED with starch, 
&c., and IN REALITY CHEAPER than such Mixtures, 
Made instantaneously with boiling water, a teaspoonful to a 
Breakfast Cur, costing less than a halfpenny. 
CocoariINa i LA VANILLE is the most delicate, digestible, 
cheapest Vanilla Chocolate, and may be taken when richer 
: chocolate is prohibited. 
In tin packets at 1s. 6d., 3s., &c., by Chemists and Grocers, 


Charities on Special Terms by the Sole Proprietors, 
H. SCHWEITZER & CO., 10, Adam-street, London, W.C. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

The NONCONFORMIST is supplied Post-free on the 
following terms :— 

Crepit.—Annually, 24s. ; 
terly, 6s. 

Prepalp.—Annually, 21s. 

AusTRALIA.—Via Southampton, prepaid subscription 
£1 3s, 2d. per annum ; via Brindisi, £1 5s. 2d 

Foreign Subscribers elsewhere are reyuested to add any 
extra postage that may be necessary.” — 

We beg respectfully to state that in future a Notice will 
be sent to each pre-paying Subscriber at the commencement 
of the month in which his subscription becomes due. 


Cheques and Post-office Orders payable (at Chief Office) 
of W. RK. Willcox, Publisher, 


18, Bouverie-street, London, E.C. 


*,* The Guinea rate can only be accorded to Annual Sub- 
scribers, but may commence at any date. 


a 


Half-yearly, 12s.; Quar- 


— 
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TO ADVERTISERS. 


The Terms for Advertising in Tos NONCONFORMIST are 
as follows :— : 
SEE IN itd sts sad onrapnedaseddcaonesenengsansensbes ‘ie eS 
Each additional Line ............ccccsccccservrreee O 6 


There are, on an average, eight words in a line, 


_ Leaver Pacs.—An extra charge of 2s, 6d, for every ten 
lines or under. | 


Pj NONCONFOBMI8T is registered for transmission 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


‘¢ A London Independent Minister.”—Next week. 

*..* “We are obliged to our Leeds correspondent and 
‘© A.C.” ‘They will see that the subject is dealt with at 
some length in a separate article, 


Che HAonconformist, 
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THE WEEK. 


THE marked improvement in business of every 
description in the United States, and the active 
speculation going on in France, are producing 
a decided effect in this country. At present 
the chief revival is in the iron trade, but other 
branches of industry are gradually feeling the 
impulse. Our American cousins are proposing 
to lay down no less than four thousand miles of 
rail, and all the great ironworks haying work 
to keep them going for twelve months, a large 
number of orderscome tothiscountry. Higher 
wages in this department, and a rise in the 
price of coal, are probable. Stocks of all kinds 
seem to be improving, and the greatly increased 
price of wheat will do something to remove the 
gloom of our farmers, though, alas! so far as 
can be estimated, the yield of our harvest is 
likely to be the smallest known for many years, 
and the quality most unsatisfactory. 


The latest news from Afghanistan removes 
much misgiving. General Baker, with his 
advanced column, has occupied Kushi, some 
fifteen miles from the Shaturgardan Pass. It 
was fortunate that he met with no opposition— 
the route to this village, through gorges and 
with a steep descent, being the most difficult 
part of the road to Cabul. That general has 
since occupied Zargun Shahr, a village only 
thirty miles from Cabul. The main body of Sir 
F’, Roberts’ forces is now massed at Kushi, and 
was expected to reach the capital by Friday 
next without opposition. This easy progress will 
be greatly facilitated by the unexpected appear- 
auce in the British camp of the Ameer himself, 
who, on Saturday last, together with members of 
his family, his commander-in-chief, and a large 
escort, presented himself to General Baker. It 
seems that Yakoob Khan was induced at the 
jast moment to seek shelter in our camp in con- 
sequence of disturbances in Cabul, now held by 
mutinous troops, who are, however, expected 
to fly before the British army arrives. Else- 
where, also, progress has been satisfactory. The 
Candahar force had occupied without opposition 
Khelat-i-Ghilzai, the stronghold of the power- 
ful Ghilzai tribe, who have promised trans- 
port and supplies to the force which is to push 
on to Ghuznee. The Khyber force, also, which 
has been much hampered by deficient 
transport, has made its way right through 
the Pass, and occupied Dakka without hindrance. 
But there are two drawbacks to this favourable 
news—first, the new evidence forthcoming as 
to the incompetence of the Ameor; and next, 
the fear that bis brother at Herat, Ayoub Khan, 
will proclaim himself the ruler of Afghanistan 
and summon the tribes to his standard. Pro- 
bably the maintenance of Yakoob Khan on the 
throne will be only a less responsible task than 
the annexation of the country. 


From the Cape we hear of the arrival there 
of Cetewayo, who was sent by steamer from 
Port Durnford, and is detained in the dockyard 
pending instructions from England as to his 
final disposal. The King’s dignified bearing 
under his misfortunes creates a great impres- 
sion, and he is eaid to lay the blame 
of all that has happened upon Sir T. Shep- 
stone. All the chiefs selected by Sir Garnet 
Wolseley torule in Znluland have given in their 
adhesion, and the British troops are being with- 
drawn from the country, there being nofear of any 
risings. The newspapers in the colony severely 
criticiee the High Commissioner’s plan of settle- 
ment, which they regard as a stepping-stone to 
annexation. They specially object to the con- 
dition that the native lands shall not be 
alienated, as unfayourable to the colonisation of 


Zululand by British settlers. But this provision 
is the best—probably theonly —meansof averting 
future wars in which the mother country would 
be expected to conquer territory for the benefit 
of the colonists. Sir Garnet Wolseley has gone 
to Pretoria, and will now endeavour to settle 
all the complex problems connected with the 
annexation of the Transvaal. It is hardly sur- 
prising to hear that the colonists of South 
Africa show little inclination to contribute 
towards the cost of the late campaign. Sir 
Bartle Frere has furnished them with an excuse 
for regarding it asan Imperialist war, and they 
are not likely to neglect it. 


The Continental papers continue to discuss 
the meaning of Prince Bismarck’s recent 
visit to Vienna, without throwing any new light 
upon an event the objects of which were never 
amystery. It will probably bo followed by a 
customs uvion with Austro-Hungary, making 
some considerable concessions to that Empire ; 
but the report that a plan of general disarma- 
ment had been submitted for the approval of 
the Emperor Francis Joseph and Oount 
Andrassy is, we fear, too good to be 
true. Kussia is in no mood to reduce her 
forces, heavy as is their cost; for the task of 
subduing the wild Turcomans is no light one, 
and General Lomakin, though finally victorious, 
has sustained heavy losses at Dengil. There 
seems to be a general agreement that the inter- 
view between Prince Bismarck and the French 
Ambassador at Vienna was most satisfac- 
tory, the latter haying been assured that 
Germany wanted henceforth to live in peace 
with her neighbours. The German statesman 
is reported to have said that he did not see 
why France should not be as great a friend of 
Germany as of England, who is now her cordial 
ally, though she was reckoned until quite 
recently her hereditary enemy. For the present, 
at all events, there are no signs of any under- 
standing between Russia and France. But there 
are indications that the ill-feeling between 
Russia and Germany continues, and it is 
doubtful whether Prince Gortschakoff on his 
return from Baden will seek an interview with 
the German Chancellor in order to settle their 
differences. 


- The candid biographer of Prince Bismarck, 
with special permission, has just brought out a 


| new series of domestic sketches of the great 


statesman, which are published in a Berlin 
review. Herr Buech describes in detail the 
Prince’s life at Varzin, gives further reports of 
his lively conversations, and makes some inte- 
resting revelations which indicate that the 
German Chancellor, though wielding greater 
political power than any man in Europe, is far 
from being a happy man, and is subject to fits 
of melancholy and remorse. One of his con- 
fessions is yery striking and significant. It is 
this :— 

‘* In satisfying my ambition,” he said, one evening at 
Varzin, ‘‘I have made nobody happy.” We all pro- 
tested ‘‘ No.” He continued, ‘f‘ And what a number of 
people I have cast into misery. Without me three 
great wars would have been avoided ; 80,000 men— 
vay, much more—would not have been killed, and such 
numbers of families, of fathers, mothers, brothers, 
sistors, and wives, would not have been plunged into 


mourning. However, that account is to be settled 
between God and myself in the judgment hereafter. 


Probably Prince Bismarck is the frankest states- 
man that ever liyed, and he, no doubt, spoke 
with perfect truth when he told M. Teisserenc 
de Bort at Vienna, the other day, that he 
never made use of language to dieguise thought 
—thus reversing the maxim of ordinary 
diplomatists. 


M. Gambetta, whose movements during holi 
day periods are so little koown, ceems to haye 
been discovered and interviewed by a Spanish 


ex-Minister, whose report has found its way 


into a Belgian newspaper. The Republican 
leader is, it seems, not ambitious; of office. He 
is content with his influential position as Presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Deputies, and would 
only under‘ake the direction of affairs ‘‘in 
circumstances of which there is no prospect.” 
M. Gambetta is quite satisfied with the present 
Ministers of France. They ars conciliatory, 
actiye, and well-diseposed, ard all have a work 
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to complete, especially M. Ferry, whose Educa- 
tion \Bill—even the seventh clause—will pro- 
bably, be\ carried in the Senate. Other public 
men ¥e not so sanguine on this point. 

M. Waddington’ s Ministry is probably gain- 
ing strength at the expense both of the Bona- 


partists and Legitimists. The former, during 


the absence of Prince Jerome Napoleon, are 
preserving a discreet silenve. The latter— 
whose position has not been improved by the 
recent letter of M. Hervé, implying that the com- 
pact with the Orleanists has become very loose— 
have been holding a series of banquets to cele- 
brate the birthday of the Comte de Chambord, 

who on Monday entered upon his sixtieth year. 

At each of these festive gatherings the adhe- 
rents of Henry V., ‘‘\the child of France,” have 
adopted an ideatical address, which will hardly 
make much impression on Frenchmen of this Re- 
publican era. | These well-meaning enthusiasts 
candidly admits that circumstances are adverse 
to their cause, but\ they aro sustained in their 
‘‘ everyday struggle ” *\by the promises of the 
royal heir of Saint \Louis, for he will be the 
great justiciary of his people,” and he has pro- 
mieed to be in their midst ‘‘ when the hour of 
God shall strike ’’—-and so on. Itis Sardiy sur- 
prising that the worldly-wise Orleanists should 
be anxious to separate\their fortunes from a 
respected but sentimental and antiquated party, 
so entirely out of harmony with the aspira- 
tions and tendencies of modern France. The 
Government are wise in permitting these 
festive meetings, which in reality strengthen the 
Republic. 


\ 


The Roman Catholic \bishops of Belgium 
have defied the law of the land in respect to the 
new Education Act, and ‘have thereby made 
themselves ridiculous. First, they ordered all 
Oatholic teachers in the State schools to resign 
on pain of excoinmunication, Qaly about a 
hundred out of more than 7, 000 obeyed this 
audacious mandate. Next, they directed 
the priesthood to refuse the\sacraments to 
parents sending their children \to com- 
munal schools; to teachers in ‘such schools 
who use the Oatholic catechism with- 
out ecclesiastical licence; and to \professors, 
pupils, and the parents of pupils of the State 
normal school3, This was too strong\a dose of 
Romish malediction. Such has been ‘the\out- 
cry throughout the country that the prelates 
have been obliged to rescind their resolutions, 
and the Vatican has approved this prudent 
decision. 


It is also confidently stated that the pro- 
tracted negotiations between the German 
Government and the Vatican have finally 
broken down—Prince Bismarck being quite 
ready to deal gently with the Roman Oatkolic 
priests, but refusing to abridge by one iota the 
independent authority of the State. 


—— 


The British Government are apparently more 


yielding. If report be true they are disposed 
in respect to the now Irish University to play 
into the hands of the Romish hierarchy. But 


we can hardly believe, as stated in another 
column, that four Romish bishops and the 
President of Maynooth are to bo offered seats in 


the new Senate. 


——— 


We have not space to do more than note tho 
most ominous event of the week—the sproad of 
the anti-rent movement in Ireland, owing to 
the incendiary advice given by Mr. Parnell, 
M.P. A number of meetings of tenant farmers 
aud others were held on Sunday, at which 
very menacing language was used, and Irich 
landlords declared to be ‘‘condemned by God 
At some of these assemblies a 
resolution was carried denouncing as a traitor 
to Ireland anyone who should take a farm 
from which a tenant had been ‘unjustly 
evicted,” and at others it was contended 
that the landlord had no claim to a penny of 
rent till the just claims of the tillers of the 
soil were satisfied. Several large landowners, 
fearing the ultimate outcome of this agitation, 


and man,” 


are leaying Ireland. 


your readers in the North of England and in 
Wales to the arrangements which have been made 
in regard to fares in the journey to and from the 
Union meetings at Cardiff, as these are set forth in 
your advertising columns. 


general arrangement with the leading companies, or 


Correspondence, 


— 


CONGREGATIONAL UNION MEETINGS,.— 
RAILWAY ARRANGEMENTS, 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 
_Srr,—Kindly allow me to call the attention of 


It has not been found possible to make any 


for those travelling from London, but the arrange- 
ments which have been made, mainly through the in- 
fluence of the Rev. J. Waite, of Cardiff, and the 
energy of the Rev. D, B, Hooke, ot Mold, will be 
@ convenience to many. 
Very truly yours, 
ALEXANDER HANNAY. 

Memorial Hall, Sept. 30, 1879. 


‘*‘CONGREGATIONALISM AND ITS 
YOUNGER MEMBERS.” 


To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


Sir,—In olden times when a young knight was 
sent to the wars his friends gathered round him and 
armed him from head to foot, buckled on his spurs, 
slung on his sword, and gave his shield into his 
hand. 

We all know the saying of the Prophet Mahomet, 
whose wisdom was as broad and intelligent as his 
fanaticism was irrational, ‘‘ Trust in Allah and tie 
your came,” and the still more pithy remark of the 
great Cromwell, ‘‘Trust in God and keep your 
powder dry.” 

It is due to Congregationalism not only that its 
adherents believe in and uphold it, but that they 
teach their children to follow in their footsteps. A 
man may wish that his son. should succeed him in 
his business, but unless he takes that son to his 
office and gives him the same business drill and 
education that he himself has had, he\will be neither 
able nor willing to take his father’s place. 

The great question with regard to the young 
people in our Congregational churches, is this— 
Have their parents taught them. why) they are 
Congregationalists? have they educated, them to 
love religious liberty and religious intelligence as 
represented in Congregationalism? In nine cases 
out of ten they have not. Then can we look for- 
ward to the future of Independency without the 
deepest concern and anxiety ? 

I am a minister’s daughter, and I khow a hege 
number of young people. My personal knowledge 
of the state of mind of the large majority amounts 


Christianity, almost entirely ignorant of the prin- 
ciples and beliefs of our denomination, and there- 
fore utterly careless and negligent of both, the 
younger members only too often attend the church 
to which their parents are attached in the morning, 


nowhere. Their interest in the church they have 
attended from their childhood (I can’t say in which 
they have been brought up) lessens and lessens, 
and it only wants the removal of the parents for 
them to become extreme Rationalists or adherents 
of the Ritualistic portion of the Church of England. 
A well-known Episcopal clergyman said to a 
friend the other day, ‘* Oh, I’m not at all troubled 
about the Dissenters, they will all come over to us 
in the next generation.” A religion of superstition 
on the one hand, and one of mere human 
reason and intelligence on the other, are 
alas! more welcome to our fallen human nature 
than a cpiritual religion of faith and meditation, I 
should think that there never has been an age in 
which young people have been harder beset to hold 
to the truth than now. It is most painful and 
grievous to reflect that the youth of our denomina- 
tion are peculiarly unfitted to meet and battle with 
the temptations around them, Their friends did 
not gather round and ‘‘arm” their loved ones 
before launching them on the troubled sea of life. 
Perhaps someone will ask, ‘‘What do the 
parents do that is wrong?” I answer they do 
nothing. Is not that folly? Is not that culpabie 
neglect? I know many, many parents whose 
children are sent to boarding schools where they 
are obliged to attend the Church of England. The 
result is—a result I have seen in numberless cases 
—that when they return home they are not only 
entirely uninterested in the church to which their 
fathers and mothers belong, but have been taught 
to look down upon a Dissenting place of worship, 


to this—that knowing nothing hardly of a spiritual 


and in the evening go to an Episcopalian church or |, 


peculiar and disagreeable piece of bigotry. How 
can such parents expect any other result? I am 
not going to lay all the blame on the parents, 
although, during childhood, their influence is para- 
mount. I think that many of our religious teachers 
have been greatly mistaken in not making more 


efforts with regard to the denominational training 


of the youth of their congregations. Do we teach 
nothing because we have nothing to teach? We 
set some value on our Congregationalism, do we 
not? The religion for which our fathers bled and 
died ! The religion which introduced civil and 
religious liberty ! The religion that turned the 
course of a nation’s history! The religion that 
Oliver Cromwell loved, and that filled the heart 
and guided the genius of Milton! Did our noble 
forefathers suffer and die in vain? Are not ours 
glorious principles? Have we nota glorious his. 
tory? Is it not the hope of every earnest heart 
among us that Congregationalism will move and stir 
and upraise this great England? Do we not believe 
that civil and religious liberty one day fill the land ? 

Then Congregationalists must not neglect their 
duty to their children, that they in their turn may 
carry on the great work in their day and genera- 
tion. The children of this generation are utterly 
ignorant of what their parents were taught, and 
what they so enthusiastically love and revere. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 


M. E. B. 
Blackheath. 


TESTIMONIAL TO REV. JOHN PULSFORD, 
OF EDINBURGH. 


To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


Sir,—lI shall feel obliged if you will kindly allow 
me to state in your columns, for the information 
of those numerous friends who have already pri- 
vately subscribed to the above fund, that the legal 
obstacle to the public announcement and final wind- 
ing-up of the fund having been recently removed, 
the committee are now desirous of arranging for 
the presentation at the earliest practicable date. 
In doing so, however, they are obliged to consult 
the convenience of Mr. Pulsford’s Scotch friends, 
who, so long as Mr. Pulsford was still 
under liability to the City of Glasgow Bank, 
felt themselves debarred from joining in our 
movement, but who, upon his receiving a legal 
discharge, at once entered into hearty co-operation 
with us, with immediate results of a very gratifying 
character. 

Subscribers may feel assured that the long delay 
has not been detrimental to the fund, as all 
amounts received have been at once placed at in- 
terest, and, from time to time, securely invested by 
the trustees. 

I shall be glad if any who are desirous of parti- 
cipating in this tribute of regard to Mr. Pulsford 


will address themselves without delay to any 


ynember of the committee, or to 
Yours faithfully, 
W, T. SHAW, Hon. Sec. 
‘108, Bunhill-row, Sept. 29, 1879. 
THE MINUTES OF THE METHODIST 
\ CONFERENCE, 1879. : 


To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


Sir, —As I suppose it does not lie within the 
compass of your editorial survey to examine the 
yearly ‘‘ Minutes” of the Methodist Conference, I 
will place at\your disposal, for the information of 
your readers in.other Nonconformist denominations, 
the chief results of my own examination of that 
important and interesting volume for the year 
1878-9, just issued, \ 

It extends to 470 pages, including appendices, 
which are in some respects as worthy of note as the 
main contents, Many, of its features are common 
to it and to the “* Congregational Year-book ” and 
the ‘‘ Baptist Handbook,” \of both which, however, it 
has the advantage in fulkess, specificness, and . 
completeness. The inter-Conferential activities of 
the body, over and above\Wistrict and circuit 
affairs, are indicated by the departmental funstions 
assigned to connexional or, divisional committees, 
which are no fewer than five-and- -twenty i in number, 
Besides the usual circuit collections in chapels, 
class, and other forms, as many \ as eight are 
direéted to be made in all circuite in the course of 
the current year. \ 

Among internal affairs may be nentioned mea- 
sures for the erection of a suitable new building 
identified with ‘‘ Methodism in the City of \Lon- 
don,” and for determining whether upon the site of 
* Oldham-street Chapel, Manchester,” there shall 
or shall not be built ‘central premises for Method- 
ism in that city.” ‘* Middle-class education ” has 


and regard their parents’ attachment to it, as a very 


taken a recognised place among connexional objects © 
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and claims, The ‘'Extension of Methodism in 
Great Britain” has been remitted to the care of a 
strong mixed committee. Asimilar committee was 
reappointed to ‘‘complete” the arrangements for 
the holding of an ‘‘(:umenical Methodist Con- 
ference,” as proposed by the General Conference of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church of the United 
States of America, A committee of ministers ex- 
clusively was directed to take the opinion of counsel 
on ‘‘ the legal questions involved” in the pending 
revision of the Liturgy and Book of Offices, and to 
report to the next Conference, with a view to a final 
decision of the question. 

One minute, and one of the appendices, have 
special relation to the annual examination, and its 
results, of the young ministers on probation of four 
years, prior to final acceptance and ordination, with 
leave to marry. From an alphabetical list it 
appears that these gentlemen are at the present 
time 304 in number, including those in foreign lands 
_ and on missionary stations, The examinations are 
conducted by means of papers to be answered, no 
candidate being considered to have passed who does 
not gain one-fourth of the maximum of marks 
allotted on each paper. From the reported results for 
the last. year itappears that these were ‘‘ not satisfac- 
tory,” the average being considerably below that of 
the year before, and that in each of the four years, 
The fourth-year men, however, made a considerable 
advance upon the work in their third year, and ‘‘ not 
one of them was absent,” while no one of their papers 
was ‘‘a failure,” and the number gaining higher 
marks than the medium was between 5 and 6 por 
cent. greater. The gentlemen of whom this last 
report is made are now ordained ministers cf the 
body. 

As to the Continent of Europe, there are now 
3,673 members of the Methodist Church in France, 
Germany, Italy, Spain, and Portugal. In France 
alone there are 1,853 embers, 74 on trial, with 28 
ministers, all exclusive of the Channel Islands, 

Those who desire to uvderstanl exactly the 
institution of ‘‘ Lay Representation in the Con- 
ference,” together with the ‘‘ order and form of 
business,” will find all clearly stated at pages 354, 
360, and pages following each. 

The ‘‘ Liverpool Minutes” (of 1820), which are 
of a searching character, are directed to be read 
about this time of the year at one of ‘‘ the weekly 
meetings of ministers in each circuit ’”—meetings at 
which those colleagues in the ministry are sup- 
posed to consider maturely what is best to be done 
for colleagues in their sphere of labour. 

Nine ministers ‘‘ ceased to be recognised ” as such, 
six at their own voluntary request, and three by 
what is atyled “‘ retirement.” Forty-eight had died 
during the year, thirty-two in Great Britain, six in 
Ireland, ten in the foreign missions, 

The thanks of the Conference were presented to 
eight gentlemen and one lady for gifts of chapels, 
and to one gentleman for the gift of a Sunday- 
school. One of the chapels (at West Leigh, in the 
Leigh circuit) cost 8,0007., and was presented by 
Mr. James Hayes. Mr. Robert Haymes, of London, 
also gave 1,800/., which, when, by accumulation of 
interest, it becomes 2,000/., is to be devoted to 
home mission work at Kibworth Beauchamp, near 
Market Harborough. 

Of matters external to Methodism, three only 
need to be named :—1. Temperance (which, how- 
ever, is scarcely external), respecting which we 
learn that there are, within the connexion, 1,502 
Bands of Hope, with 136,629 members ; and that, 
on Dec. 14, 1879, special mention is to be made of 
the subject in all the places of worship; while 

‘*Circuit Temperance Unions” are to be formed, 
and efforts made to procure the legislative closing 
of public-houses on Sunday (except for bond fide 
travellers) throughout England and Wales. 

2. The Contagious Diseases Acts are the subject 

of three minutes, again protesting against them, 
approving of what has been done in the name of 
Methodism, and directing- those who have the 
matter in charge to communicate with the Con- 
ferences in the Colonies and in America, urging 
attention to the subject. 
3. Opium traffic: on this subject the Conference 
repeats its resolution of 1876, ‘‘ earnestly praying 
for the suppression of a monopoly unworthy of a 
Christian Government.” 
I am, Sir, yours sincerely, 
AN OBSERVER, 


—_—— 


_ THE SUNDAY QUESTION. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


Dear Sir,—I heartily endorse the sentiments of 
your correspondent, Mr, ‘J. A. Clapham,” in your 
issue of the 3rd inst., and, by consequence, demur to 


all, I presume, seeking truth, perhaps you will 
allow me a little space to remark hereon. 


Now, let any candid and thoughtful reader well 

onder Psalms v., Ixiii. 1—8, xcii., xcv., xevi., 

a. lviii. 13, 14, Rev. i. 8—10, Heb. iv. (especially 

ver. 9), Luke xxiv. 1, 1 Cor. xvi. 1, 2, and then say 

whether, entering into the spirit of such Scriptures 

and the experience they indicate, he is prepared to 

regard the day with indifference as to its sacred 
character, 

I, There is a difference between a “‘ sacred” day 
and a ‘‘ gloomy ” one ; the Lord’s Day should never 
be and need not be ‘‘ gloomy.” (Ps. xcii. 1—5.) 

II. There ought to be a clear distinction drawn 
between a Levitical ordinance and a moral command 
—the one transient, the other permanent. Now, I 
unhesitatingly hold that even the Jewish Sabbath 
was not a mere Levitical ordinance, but decidedly 
belonged to the moral category. Much injury has 
been done to the Saobath question by at all con- 
founding the weekly Sabbath with a mere Jewish 
ordinance, 

I(I. It is one thing for a Government to enforce 
Sabbath worship ; quite another to forbid commer- 
cial activity in all its various and complicated 
external aspects. Inthe one the prohibition may be 
judiciously guarded ; in the other, the conscientious 
observance must be left to conscientious conviction. 
1V. Your correspondent, Mr. ‘‘ Clapham,” has 
referred to his Continental testimony with just 
pain, An intelligent friend has told me of similar 
doings at Paris—mass in the morning, business in 
the forenoon, and theatre, secular music, card- 
playing and worse in the evening! Never may our 
British Sabbath resemble such scenes! Granted, 
that some may make the Christian Sabbath an 
austere, gloomy day. That need not be—should not 
be; but let us beware of the other extreme, and 
suffer the day to be desecrated, and thus perverted 
from its original design. 

V. Our Lord clearly Jays down the principle, 
equally applicable to the then (Jewish) Sabbath, 
and 1 hold—to the Christian—the Lord’s Day : 
‘The Sabbath was made for man, and not man for 
the Sabbath” (Mark ii. 23—28). Again, when our 
Lord was censured by the Pharisees for Sabbath 
breaking, His defence was, ‘‘lt is lawful to do 
well on the Sabbath day.” Now, here is a test for 


Colleges und Schools, 


NEW COLLEGE, ST. JOHN’S WOOD. 
The session at this college commenced on Friday 


last, when thirty-five old studeuts reassembled to 
resume their studies, and sixtecn new ones 


were admitted. These, in addition to several lay 
students, form the largest. number ever attending 
the college course. Last evening an introductory 
lecture was delivered by the Rev. Edwin Johnson, 
M.A., who has accepted a professorship in the 
college. The chair was taken by the Rev. Principal 
Newth, and amongst those present were Professors 
J. ©. Harrison, J. R. Thomson, Dr, Stoughton, and 
Dr. Redford. After singing, prayer was offered by 
Professor Turner, of Hackney College, aud the 
Princip il brietly introduced the lecturer. 

Professor JOHNSON, in addressing the students, 
said he proposed to offer a few remarks upon the 
study of language and literature, with special refe- 
rence to Greek and Latin, as part of their prepara- 
tion for the work of the Christian preacher, They 
were there chiefly to obtain that knowledge which 
was necessary in their future calling, to apprentice 
themselves to the noblest of all arts—that uf Chris- 
tian teaching and persuasion. One of their most 
important and immediate objects was to acquire 
the ability to speak with effect and acceptance to 
English people in the English tongue. It was im- 
portant that they should by all means acquire tle 
power of saying what they had to say clearly, 
forcibly, movingly ; with that genuine eloquence 
which just thought and sincere feeling never failed 
to produce. Augustine said that a teacher must 
instruct, please, and intluence, and thus men would 
listen to him with intelligence, willingness, and 
obedience. The uses of the study of Greek and 
Latin fell under two great heads—the indirect and 
direct. Under the indirect he would place the 
strengthening and rendering flexible hy exercise 
the intellectual powers, and under the direct the 
rhetorical as supplying models of expressiopv, and 
the matcrial as supplying resources of knowledge 
and of thought. The study of Janguage, or 
grammar aud philology, held high rank in any 


any pursuit—Is such pursuit doing well? If it be, 
it is lawful ; if not, it is clearly wxlawful. 

VI. Well examining Is. lviii. 13, 14, and Ps. 
xcii. 4—10, and Heb. iv., it will be seen that the 
real sanctification of the Lord’s: Day is in its 
thought. Hence, we argue, no right-minded man 
can well ponder these Scriptures, and then in- 
dulge in vain, frivolous, and worldly conversation. 
Now a higher range of thought, and feeliug, and 
affection will be found an excellent antidote toa 
temptation to fritter away and undervalue the 
Sabbath. 

VII. One fallacy has been indulged hereon—that 
of supposing that the term ‘‘ Sabbath ” is limited 
to the seventh day. It means the ‘‘seventh” part 
of our time, so that we simply transfer its old 
economy character into the new economy. 


VIII, The vital principle of our argument is 
clearly recognised in the entire argument in Heb. iv , 
where the climax of the argument is at verse 9— 
‘*There remaineth, therefore, a Sabbatism for the 
eople of God.” Now, destroy that aspect of the 

rd’s Day for which we plead, and you destroy 
the substantiality of the argument of the Apostle 
in that significant and sublime chapter. 


IX. That argument may be thus briefly put :— 
There was, lst, the Rest of Creation ; then, 2ad, 
the Rest of Canaan; then, 3rd, the Rest of Par- 
doned Sin—the consequence of belief; then, 4th, 
the climax—the ‘‘ Sabbatism” of H/eaven. Hence, 
the Apostle argues that after the Jews had entered 
into Canaan, he spoke of another yet future ‘‘ Rest” 
—a ‘‘Sabbatism” to all the people of God. Now, 
those disinclined to sanctify and value the earthly 
Sabbath are incapacitated for the heavenly rest, 
and share the folly, and guilt, and condemnation 
of the unbelieving Jews (Heb. iv. 6,7, 11). As, 
then, the unbelieving Jews forfeited the ‘‘ rest” 
of Canaan promised upon faith, so the unbe- 
lieving—the disobedient—now forfeit the heavenly 
Canaan, that ‘‘faith” involving the appreciation 
pass Saseren of the Lord’s Day, as the new Sab- 

ath. 

X. Ecclesiastical history clearly proves that a Jax 
observance of the Lord’s Day tends distinctly to the 
desecration of Evangelical érw‘h, and a correspond- 
ing deterioration of Christian churactcr ; while a 
due regard to the sanctity of the day directly 
tends to the conservation of trath and the pre- 
servation of Christian character and conduct. 


XI. The argument that would assimilate the 
seven days of the week is as specious as it is un- 
sound. That assimilation isin the nature of things 
impracticable, and would never raise the six to the 
level of the one, but would inevitably drag down 
the one to the level of the other six. ‘lis prin- 
ciple of sacredness is distinctly recognised and 
commanded at Exod. xx. 9, 10O—‘‘Six days shalt 
thou labour and do all thy work, bué—the seventh 
day is the Sabbath of the Lord thy God.” Thus 
the Divine commandment and the Divine pro- 
hibition alike recognise the principle for which we 
contend—the allowed character of the six days, 
and the sacred character of the Sabbath. 

On every account, then, your correspondents 
—_ and trust that the sanctity of the weekly 
Sabbath may ever be preserved, and, what is more, 
may be extended, 


your editorial comment thereon, But, as we are 


Yours respectfully, 
Plymouth, Sept, 28, 1879. cae, a 2 


scheme of intellectual preparation. The study of 

mechanism of human speech surpassed for that 
purpose all other studies of mechanism, whether of 

natural science, mathematics, or Jogi. The 
acientilic study of Janguage was primary aud funda-. 
mental to every other study, It was a first condi- 
tion of just thinking and of intellectual mastery to 
know the proper force of words, and also their 
peculiar weaknesses as expressions of thought and 
feeling. Lesides the advantage afforded to mentel 
discipline the stady of language gave insight intu 
the relation between language and thought, between 
words and the intellectual and spiritual life of which 
they were the expression. Words which designated 
the highest abstractions and most spiritual concep 

tions had a material origin. The human mind had 


higher physical relations. There was a gradual 
enlargement and ennoblement of the common and 
‘‘matter-moulded forms of speech.” Language in 
particular minds was sometimes the slave and 
sometimes the master of thought and of pais on. 
Words deadened the process of thought when 
assumed to have a fixed value and determinate 
meaning as symbols of great realities, but quickened 
mental activity when received only as aids tu 
reflection, and as suggestions of things which no 
words were adequate to express. Thre was a 
direct practical benefit in directing attention to 
that matter, with a view to the ftirmation of a 
style of speaking suitable for public purposes. 
If their object was to command the atten- 
tion of the multitude, the quantity of lan. 
guage employed must be disproportionately 
greater than that. of the thought to be expressed. 
The thought must be simple, expressive, aud 
moving when apprehended, but must not he allowed 
to travel very far, aud must be iterated in many 
different forms of expression, and be allustiatel 
by vivid images. The opposite extreme to that 
was where the thought was out of proportion to 
the Janguaye, and the fulness of feeling or of idea 
in the mind of the speaker strugg'cd with the 
bounds of expression; but such a_ style was 
unsuited for popular impression, Toere was a 
middle method of style, which on the whole was 
the best, and of which the clissicil authors 
furnished many noblemodels, where the thought and 
feeling, simply just and unaflectedly natural, movel 
forward at a yventle pace, keeping even time with 
the expression The plastic character of language 
was impressed upon a student in his converse “ith 
words. They were not of a fixed and defimte 
weight and value, but were a. sin a fluid state, 
runuing iuto one another, Thedelightful sense of 
freshness experienced in reading good wiiters or 
listening to good speakers was owlog to the new 
mean'pgs precentiid in combinations of commen 
words or familiar ideas. 1t was importaut tu have 
/an accurate and ready sense of the varying va'ues 
of words, that they might employ them not only 
with flexibility and delicacy, but wich reality 
avd truthfuloess. Words wero not the ri.us cf 
things, tut the signs «f our mental con- 
cepts—of our thonghts about things, Jie preas 
eccret, then, of speaking weil was to thick © eeely 
and to feelstrongly. He would remind then ct che 
corruptible quality of language, which was in a: cures 
constantly perishing snd; “ting away from the hij 
of men. Those majestic | -eek and Latin growths 
which once flourished on a thoussod chequent 
tongues were now Galled dead languages. ‘Lhere 


—————— 


taken the physical fact and applied its name to 
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were profound moral lessons to be derived from 
those magnificent remains of the noblest human art. 
There was pressed upon them a sense of the limi- 
tation and feebleness of all human wit and 
power, and the deep humiliating truth that 
the world by wisdom knew not God. Pro- 
ceeding to point out some of the practical 
rhetorical uses that preachers might find in the 
study and translation of Greek and Latin writers, 
the speaker mentioned copiousness and variety of 
diction as especially necessary to the preacher, who 
had but a few grand and simple truths upon which he 
must be continually dwelling before the same 
audience. On one great theme, and on only one, 
could he expect to command the interest and carry 
the heart of all with him—the great Gospel theme, 
the relation of men to their God and to one 
anotber through the mediation of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. How, then, to make that great theme 
always fresh and attractive, and never to allow it to 
become tame or trifling through feeble or mechanical 
handling, was perbaps the great problem for every 
Christian preacher to solve. It had been solved 
with a great degree of popular success by a famous 
preacher of their time. The sermons of Mr. Spur- 
geov should be studied as unrivalled specimens of 
copious rhetoric. With a simple theological stock- 
in-trade, so to speak, with an entire absence of 
fine and novel combinations of thought, Mr. Spur- 
geon had a marvellous ear for language, a memory 
that brimmed over with vivid phrases, saws, 

roverbs, instances, images, and illustrations. 

e seemed to see and to hear with the 
eye and the ear of the multitude, as if 
he personified its mental life; and that was, 
humanly speaking, one of the main secrets of his 
extraordinary influence. Those who had not his 
natural genius for language must take laborious 
means to supply theit defect and furnish 
themselves with a sufficient stock of expression. 
He knew of no better way of doing that than by 
going to those ancient tongues, out of whose material 
their own was so largely built, and quarrying for 
themselves. In aiming at copiousness, however, 
thev must guard against the errors of verbosity and 
redundance ; for the truth might be obscured as 
much by a waste as by a penury of expression. 
By the study of conciseness and _ precision they 
must learn how to propel words against the intelli- 
gence of their audience, The study of the classics 
with a view to popular oratory trained the ear to 
the music of speech, and they must try to make 
_— listen to them with pleasure if they were to 

isten with profit. The Gogpel was a theme of the 
noblest spiritual mus‘c, and it ought to find a 
musical expression. The Greek and Latin master- 
pieces, both in poetry and prose, were full of music 
—of measures, rhythms, cadences, and harmonies 
that charmed the ear. 

In conclusion, the lecturer pointed out some of 
the advantages of classical study as supplying 
materials of knowledge and thought to the Chris- 
tian preacher, Next toa firm apprehension of the 
truths of the Gospel, a deep acquaintance with 
human nature was a requisite of those whose busi- 
ness was persuasion. There were three ways of 
studying human nature—first, the method of self- 
communion, of all the deepest and most important. 
The second method was personal cbservation 
and experience of society; and the third, 
source of knowledge of human nature was 
to be found in literature. True literature was 
characterised by its sincerity. ‘The best that had 
been written was due to the necessity of minds to 
disburden themselves of their real thoughts and 
feelings. And where could they find a depiction 
of all the varieties and,contrarieties of human passion 
like that displayed in the vast tableau of Greek 
and Roman literature ? They learnt from paganism 
the grandeur of human nature, and also that 
degradation to which the Gospel made its appeal. 
They were thus prepared to appreciate the 
distinctive glory of the Christian revela- 
tion. Christianity awakened in man_ the 
consciousness of a spiritual life, which was 
the great void of paganism. The study of 
Christianity and heathenism side by side, comprised 
the complete scheme of humanity in its relation to 
the kingdom of nature, and to that of spirit. The 
spirit of heathenism was living and operating still 
in modern Europe. The evidence of custom 
showed that fact in the light of a multitude of 
illustrations. Many popular customs were the 
husks or dregs of Roman religion. They lived 
in a world deeply imbued with the religion 
of paganism. ‘The system that prevailed in 
Christendom was a_ baptized and renamed 
paganism. There was therefore the need and the 
opportunity for earnest spiritual teachers, men who 
were enlightened by the study of the past and 
observation of the present, and imbued with the 
spirit of their Divine Master, and passionately 
devoted to Him and His heavenly kingdom. 
Might H's blessing be upon their studies, and bring 
their prayer and diligence to good fruit, 

‘Theaddress, of which theabove is but an imperfect 
abstract, was well delivered, and was listened to 
with great attention and frequent applause by the 
students, 

‘The Kev, J, C. Harrison, in proposing a vote of 
thauks to Mr, Johnson, meth his delight at the 
welcome accorded to their dear and honoured friend. 
‘lhey had welcomed him in faith, but it was a 
matter of faith no longer, for his mastery of his 
enbject and skill in putting it, gave them a full 
assurance that in that college he would be a great 
power. If all his lectures were set in harmony 
with the key-note, they would be most delightful, 
and he felt that his intluence would not only tend 


to refine the taste of the students, but to lead them 
to the higher level of spiritual trath. 

The Rev. Jounson BARKER seconded the motion, 
which was cordially adopted, and Mr. T. W. 
PEARCE, a student who is about leaving as a 
missionary for China, expressed his indebtedness 
for the training and personal influence he had 
received in the college. 

Professor JoHNsON briefly returned thanks, and 
the Principal closed the meeting with the benedic- 
tion.” 


AIREDALE COLLEGE. 


The session of Airedale College for 1879-80 com- 
menced on Wednesday, Sept. 17, by a meeting in 
the college hall, Dr. Fairbairn, the principal of the 
college, occupied the chsir, and amongst other 
gentlemen present were the Revs, E. Mellor, D.D., 
E. R. Conder, M.A., A. Galbraith, 8. Dyson, 
Bryan Dale, James Bruce, James Browne, Professor 
Duff ; Messrs. William Anderton, J. 8. Wilson, 
Vvilliam Byles, and Robert Yates. The proceedings 
having been opened with the singing of a hymn, 
the reading of a portion of Scripture, and prayer, 

Professor SHEARER, M.A., delivered the inaugural 
lecture, his subject being ‘‘ A Plea for the Study 
of English Literature.” He said his subject divided 
itself, in true orthodox fashion, into three heads 
and an application. First, there was literature, 
the idea of a literature; what it was, what 
it was not, and what it became. Secondly, 
English literature; its differential qualities, its 
characteristic mark or marks; what it was which, 
added to the universal qualities of literature, made 
it distinctively national and English. Thirdly, the 
study of English literature—the causes so far as 
they could reasonably be assigned of the course it 
had taken ; how it had become what it was ; in the 
light of what facts, spiritual and physical, it must 
be studied in order to be understood. Finally, 
the reasons why Englishmen, and especially young 
Englishmen, sbould acquaint themselves with the 
best works of the best authors of their own 
land; should know them obetter than all 
others, should delight in them, get them off 
by heart, and assimilate them into their mental and 
tpiritual being. After dealing with several of the 
points referred to the lecturer went on to say that 
the true definition of literature must be sought in 
the fundamental preconception with which a writer 
approached his subject. The sphere of literature 
was that of human nature in all its mental and 
emotional qualities, its joys and sorrows, its 
‘thoughts and purposes. And extending the analogy 
of human nature to that which was above man, or 
below him, or different from him, literature was 
able to include within its treatment every object of 
sense or thought. Science was restricted by the 
conditions it imposed upon itself. Literature was 
always personal and individual, but the productions 
of science were wholly impersonal, Literature was 
generally the achievement of a single and solitary 
mind, while science might be worked in companies 
and associations. Literature was always in some 
country or era, but science was of no country or 
age. Science looked at every subject in the dry 
ligot of the understanding, with the observational 
and discursive intellect, Literature never rested 
until it beheld the answering reflex of itself, or 
peneenates @ spirit alien yet akin. Professor 

hearer humorously contrasted the scientific and 
literary treatment of a daisy and a coral insect ; 
the meteorologist’s description of the clouds with 
the clouds of Aristophanes, of Shelley, and John 
Ruskin ; and the physiologist’s description of man 
with what Shakespeare wrote on the same subject ; 
and on concluding his lecture was loudly 
applauded. , | - 

rofessor FAIRBAIRN followed with sume remarks 
on education, in the course of which he said they 
were there to educate and to be educated for the 
Christian ministry. That education concerned the 
whole man, body and mind, heart and conscience. 
They were interested, not only in the education 
which went on within those walls, but in that 
which went on without. The school was the best 
auxiliary of the Church. When the first had done 
its work thoroughly and well, the second was 
placed in the best possible position for doing its 
work, The nation that had passed to good pur- 
pose through the hands of the schoolmaster was the 
worst of nations for the priest, but the best of 


| nations for the preacher—the man whose mission it 


was to speak the truth of God so as- to persuade 
the reason of men. That being so, it was evident. 
that they were deeply concerned in everything that 
bore on education, But primary education was 
not enough for the people; it must be supple- 
mented and completed by secondary and higher 
education. The latter ought to be as accessible 
to the qualified and capable of all ranks as the 
former was to all the children in the land. England 
ought to be richer in universities than she was. The 
expense of a single fruitless campajyn would endow 
Kugland with universities enough to enrich and 
i!lumine her over and over, ‘They ought to have 
a dozen universities as great as Oxford and Cam- 
bridge—not as rich, butas large. ‘There were men 
enough in England to fill them, and the people of 
England would be immensely better and wiser were 
they filled. A university among a people had more 
influence than one at a distance. The men who 
taught and the students who studied exercised an 
immense power over the spirit and temper of the 
place. edid not hesitate to say that had there 
been a university in the heart of Yorkshire, near to 
its people and familiar to its sons, Yorkshire would 
have been a county with no fewer rich men, but 
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with far more men eminent in letters, in science, in 
religion, and in the State. The multiplication of 
universities on a wise and well-administered system 
would tend to raise the level of academic culture, 
History was there significant. When Oxford and 
Cambridge had the country all to themselves 
their degrees were worth less than they are 
now. The influence of London has given them 
health and rivalry. The new University had sent 
a thrill of emulation through her quiet and dignified 
elder sisters. The elder Universities were freer, 
more open to change, more conscious of the culture 
which was abroad, more amenable to criticism, both 
within and without. Monopolies were bad. 
Healthy emulation was good, as was nowhers 
better illustrated than by Oxford and Cambridge as 
they were before the existence of the London 
University, and as they had been since, The ques- 
tions he had glanced at most intimately concerned 
them. It would be more possible for them to 
devote themselves to their proper work. That 
work was of immense extent. It was so to stud 
as to know the Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testament, the history of the Church, the nature of 
God and the world and man. The church that 
best mastered theology would be the church that 
would possess the future. The world was coming 
to a time when, in order to command the conscience, 
they would have to convince the reason, and ho 
who best knew the truth of God was best able to 
satisfy the reason of man. (Applause.) 

The Rev. S. Dyson pronounced the benediction, 
after which the proceedings terminated. 


MR. BAXTER ON PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


Mr. W. E. Baxter, M.P., addressed a meeting 
of his constituents in the Public Hall, Arbroath, on 
Thursday night. In his opening observations he 
said that might be the last time that he should 
have the pleasure of addressing them before the 
dissolution of this unworthy, retrograde, and 
disastrous Parliament. If they did him the honour 
of re-electing him next year it would be a case of a 
silver wedding, and e would have to appear before 
them in oranye blossoms, for it was in March, 1855, 
that he was firstreturned as theirrepresentative, and 
he tvok this opportunity of expressing his heartfelt 
thanks, not alone for his seat in the House of 
Commons, but for the independence of his position 
secured by the generous confidence and unsbackled 
support which they had rendered him for twenty- 
five long years. They sent him to Parliament 
originally as an advanced Liberal, the warm advc- 
cate of many great changes which their benighted 
Tory friends regarded as revolutionary. Most of 
those changes had since been effected, with the 
greatest advantage to the people at large. He need 
not remind them how much of this they were in- 
debted to Mr. Gladstone for. Alluding to questions 
of domestic legislation, Mr. Baxter said there was 
one which was rapidly coming to the front, and he 
had already given the following notice for next 
session :—‘‘ To call the attention of the House to 
the injurious effects of the land laws of the United 
Kingdom on the state of agriculture and the general 
well-being of the nation ; and to move a series of 
resolutions against the present laws of entail and 
primogeniture ; for an alteration of those regulating 
settlement ; in favour of a simple and inexpensive 
mode of conveyancing and registration ; and con: 
demnatory of ail restrictions and obstacles which 
prevent the establishment in this country of that 
free trade in land which exists in other countries.” 
Another question which must at the very earliest 
moment engage the attention of a Liberal Admini- 
stration was that of county government. The 
Tories had been playing with it/for five years 
past ; they had introduced more than one bill on 
the subject, so silly and little likely to settle it that 
they had never made a serious attempt to pass them 
into law. The fact was they did not want to take 
the mavagement of affairs out of the hands of the 
county gentlemen, and all their proposals hitherto 
had been to leave the real power with them, whilst 
they confidedjto the people the regulation of trifles. 
(Hear.) In his opinion there was but one solution of 
the problem, and that was conferring upon the rate- 
payers in the country districts the same privileges 
enjoyed by those who elected the town councils in 
burghs. (Applause.) On the subject of our national — 
resources as compared with those of other countries 
he said there was a tendency to overestimate our 
own and underestimate those of other countries. 
When people talked of this country vieing with 
Germany, or Russia, or France as a great military 
European Power, then he told them that they 
were talking absolute nonsense unless they adopted 
the conscription. (Cheers.) The commercial and 
manufacturing interests of the country had becn 
suffering for some years from great depression, and 
yet during five years of Tory administration our 
national expenditure had been increased by about 
§,000,000/. a year, and much of the cost cf unne- 
cessary wars remained yet to be paid. Who could 
say what would be the eventual cost of the Afyhan 
war? Qur army, disappointed at not having been 
called upon to fight Russia, had promotion and 
glory dangled before it on the confines of India, 
and we now found ourselves without a shadow of 
reason or justification for our conduct, with a band- 
ful of brave men in the midst of a country of lofty 
mountains and terrific passes inhabited by one of 
the most warlike races on the face of the earth, 
who had over and over again declared their 
determination to retain their absolute independence. 
(Applause.) As for the so-called scientific frontier, 
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Sir George Campbel], who more than once to him 
prophesied what would happen to our envoy if he 
went to Cabul, had well described it as like the 
extended fingers of a man thrust into a loaf of 
bread. He most earnestly prayed that this un- 
righteous war would not lead to some great calamity. 
As to the war in Zululand, he maintained that 
there was no justification for invading the country. 
So deplorable was our conduct in the whole matter 
that Bishop Colenso expressed his regret that he 
ever advised Zulus to trust in the justice of English- 
men. (Hear, hear.) He came now to the affairs of 
the East, and wished to repeat what he had said 
before, both at meetings of his constituents and in 
the House of Commons—viz., that he was not one 
of those who could see no good in the Treaty of 
Berlin, because he believed that it was the heaviest 
blow that had yet been dealt at the independence 
and integrity of Turkey, and that its authors, how- 
ever they might like it, would go down to 
posterity as the men who all but wiped it out of 
the map of Europe. (Applause.) The fact was 
Turkey had lost more by the Treaty of Berlin than 
she would have done by the Treaty of San Stefano, 
and the Tories had been driven from pillar to post 
until our policy regarding territorial arrangement 
had triumphed ; but our diplomatists had managed 
at the same time to lose the confidence of all the 
nationalities struggling against Turkish oppression, 
and to throw races which ought to have looked to 
us as their nataral protectors and allies into the 
arms of Russia. Our whole policy in sustaining 
Turkey at all as a Power in the Kast wasa folly. The 
Treaty of Berlin was only the first act in a tragedy, 
and the sooner we took the side of the Greeks, 
the Bulgarians, and the Armenians, the better it 
would be for the honour, the interest, and the 
influence of Great Britain. He believed it im- 
possible to exaggerate the abominable misgovern- 
ment of Turkey at the present momont. While 
provinces were given up to anarchy, to murder, 
violence, and every kind of crime, ruffians like 
Chefket Pasha, as if in mockery of our remon- 
strances, had been placed high in power ; and instead 
of our protection causing an amelioration, things 
were becoming rapidly worse. Whilst Bulgarians 


and Greeks and other rising races by our bungling 
policy had been led to distrust us,& « Ottoman 
Porte treated our requests and rebuke with equal 
and undisguised contempt. The fund :yntal error 
in our Eastern policy wasa ridiculous ai \ wnreason- 
able jealousy and fear of Russia—an \2rgrown 
and (if he might be permitted the exp: .\:.\on) top 
heavy despotism, of which a Berlin journa\.,& wrote 
a few days ago as follows :—‘‘ The preseut state of 
Russia is in all respects the most unenviable that 
can possibly be imagined. That unfortunate 
country seems to be a prey simultaneously to all 
the plagues which in the days of Moses successively 
afflicted the land of Egypt when Pharaoh hardened 
his heart and would not let the children of Israel 
go.” How agreat, free, rich, and powerful nation 
like this could demean itself by expressing apprehen- 
sion regarding a country in imminent danger from 
the poverty of its people, the embarrassment of its 
finances, the extent of its territory, the corruption 
of its officials, and the rapidly-increasing revolu- 
tionary feeling filling its Government with dismay, 
passed his comprehension. (Applause.) It is all 
very well for men interested in increasing military 
expenditure to hold up red flags before the nation, 
but they might depend upon it that no Power on 
earth desired or, if it did desire, dared to attack us ; 
and he hoped that if a Liberal Ministry came by- 
and-by into office it would have the courage to put 
an end to that stupid convention which obliged us 
under certain circumstances to defend Turkey ; to 
give up Cyprus or hand it over to the kingdom of 
Greece ; to withdraw from financial interference in 
Egypt in the interest of bondholders at the expense 
of the poor, miserable population of that country ; 
to abandon projects of aggression both in Asia and 
Africa ; and to concentrate the attention of the 
British people upon their own industrial progress 
and political and moral improvement. (Cheers.) 


A WHITE MAN AMONG THE ZULUS, 


The Daily Telegraph publishes a long and in- 
teresting narrative from the pen of Mr, Cornelius 
Vijo, a Dutch trader, of Natal, of his enforced 
sojourn among the Zulus from the days preceding 
Isandula to shortly after the battle of Ulundi. In 
it the writer says :—‘'It was on July 12 that I 
came to the military kraal (Bonambi), where Cete- 
wayo at that time was. As soon as I had come he 
did not seen to be in much haste. In the afternoon 
I was called by Umgamman and some other chiefs. 
They brought me the letter; I opened it, and told 
them very shortly the following :—‘The white 
men were willing to make peace, but they must 
have a good proof that Cetewayo was in earnest. 
When he (Cetewayo) really wanted peace he must 
at once restore all horses, oxen, wagons, mules, 
guns, ammunition, and two 7-pounder guns—all 
that was taken during the war. If he does this 
we will come and talk with him.’ The King’s 
answer I heard myself, Two days after this he had 
called for me in his cattle kraal, just in front of 
his house. He looked at that time very well, and 


_ Was sitting on a mat, having a fancy shawl over his 


killed the whites, The whites all say it is the fault 
of Cetewayo, and I do not understand how they can 
say so. I did not come to fight in their country, 
but they came to me, killing my men, burning 
kraals, and taking my cattle.’ Cetewayo said: 
‘If they want to talk they had better turn back 
again, leaving off doing harm in my country, and 
then we are sure to come toa settlement, After 
that I want Sir Theophilus Shepstone, and Mr. 
John Shepstone, and Sir Henry Bulwer to come 
here. They made me King only a few days ago, 
and now they are coming to kill me. It is they 
have brought the Queen's army here. If they 
come here all will soon be done.’ I asked him who 
it was (he or the whites) had asked for peace? 
He said that it was he who had sent to the Govern- 
ment to ask for peace, and what musthedo. Now, 
I said, they have told you that they wanted a 
good proof from you of being in earnest; and 
now you are talking just as if it was the white man. 
had come to you to ask for peace. Then I showed 
him the letter signed ‘ Lord Chelmsford,’ and asked 
what he said about that. His answer was, ‘I 
won’t talk about that yet; I shall think about it,’ 
After a few days the messengers came back ; they 
never had been to the General, but run away only 
because the whites had asked for some others who 
were not sent—men who were sent before. Now 
they had gone home as soon as they could, and 
told the King that he must send other men (old 
messengers who had gone before). They were sent 
the foll 

during the war. These (so they said) were the 
only oxen which were left now ; they all had died 
through lung sickness, and a lot were killed by the 
King’s men at the time of the war, and the two 
7-pounder guns were coming. The message came 
back only a few days before the fight telling the 
King that if be did not fulfil the remainder of 
the agreement laid down, in two days the white 
army would come and cross the White Umvolosi. 
The King did not say anything, but I believe he 
was thinking they would not come, because there 
was all bush on the other side of the river. After 
two days the army from the whites came down 
straight to the waters of the White Umvolosi. 
Now the King called me to write a letter for him 
again. Then he sent the sword of the Princo 


| Imperial and 100 white oxen (unjonie ky pumule), 


and, as before, said that the two 7-pounder guns 
were on the road. As soon as they passed the 
military kraal (Notwengu) the white oxen were 
turned back by force through one of his regiments 
named ‘ Incanda Impinou,’ and brought back again 
to the King straight in front of his cattle kraal at 
Ulundi, saying they should never be given up to the 
white men as long as they (his men) were in life; 
they were crying and singing for war, and 
at me they pointed with assegais and guns, 
telling me that they should eat the white 
men to-morrow, and I should be killed at 
night. Others told me I should not be alone 
very long, they soon would bring me another white 
man from the battlefield. Hard times for me, but 
I kept quiet. What did the King say when he 
saw his men coming back again with his white 
oxen? ‘Look at my brave men, they all will die 
for me.’ But when they (his men) had come in 
front of him, the King did not sayso. He looked 
very cross at his men, asking why they had turned 
his cattle back again. They said, ‘If he pays 
these cattle, the white men won’t be content, and 
they will have some more to-morrow; these 
cattle should not be given up; they would fight 
against the white men.’ ‘Qh,’ answered the 
King ; ‘but look here, you, my men, did fight at 
the Buffalo River ; second, Ungasana River ; third, 
Zlobane Hill; fourth, Kambula Fort; _ tifth, 
Gingiblovo ; and now the whites they are all around 
me. When it comes to a fight now, you will, as 
in all the fights before, go home as soon as the 
battle is passed, and I shall be alone, and they will 
have me very soon. No,’ he said, ‘I thought 
about these oxen I shall send them to ask if they 
will spare my head,’ ‘This is to be,’ said the 
warriors, ‘this time; even if we are not able to 
kill them we shall come back to you ; we won't go 
home.’ The King did not answer any more. He 
gave them the oxen to kill, and went inside the 
house, but he did not trust them.” 
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THE DESTRUCTION OF POMPEII. 
COMMEMORATION OF THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTENARY. 


A special correspondent of the Daily Vews tele. 
graphing from Naples on Thursday evening says :— 


** Pompeii in the flush of her prosperity never wit- 
_nessed an assembly so distinguished as that which 
_thronged her silent streets and tcnanted her 
, deserted houses on this the eighteenth centenary 
of her destruction. Under the Italian colours, 
_which contrasted vividly with the grey ruins from 
which they waved, some twelve thousand persons 
of various nationalities and of both sexes, in- 
cluding representatives of the Government, of the 
municipalities, of the army and navy, of the liberal 
professions, and of many of the first literary 
and artistic institutes in Europe and America, 
assisted at the commemoration of that event. The 


shoulders. His answer was this, ‘How could he-: Chevalier Ruggiero opened the ceremony by a 


talk with white men wheu they were always burn- 
ing his kraals, killing his men, and taking his cattle? 
When his men (Zulus) come to fight they are 
crying for war. I don’t like any more fighting, and 
should like to settle everything as soon as I could, 
but do not know how I can do it until they have 


highly interesting report on the excavations which 
were gradually revealinng the skeletons of the dead 
city, and received rounds of applause when record- 
ing the splendid results of the operations conducted 
under the auspices of united Italy, results which 
surpassed those of the fifteen previous desputic 


owing day, with about 100 oxen taken: 


Governments put together. This was followed by 
the recital of two Latin poems, one by Monsignor 
Mirabelli, the other by Count Guanciali, on the 
destruction of the city, and the new life to which 
she was rising, as the interpretess to the modern 
world of one of the most brilliant phases of the old. 

The plaudits that greeted these scholarly effusions 
having died away, the succeeding steps in the day’s 
programme were happily completed by a most in- 
teresting demonstration of the Commendatore 
Fiorelli’s mode of excavating. Nothing of im- 
portance, however, was unearthed, except a paint- 
ing in good order representing Bacchus. Sunset 
found the vast assemblage on its way back to 
Naples to discuss, in a thousand circles of convivial 
resort, the many topics evoked by the day. The 
memorable features of the day’s commemoration is 
the volume issued by the Directorate of the 
museums of Naples. The eminent astronomer 
Professor Palmieri contributes a paper on Vesuvius 
in the times of Strabo and Spartacus, and on the 
changes it underwent AD. 79. The Chevalier 2] 
giero discourses effectively on the eruption itself, 

and Signor Scacchi describes the houses demolished 

by lightning. The other fifteen contributions which 
complete the volume treat of every aspect of the 
public and private life of Pompeii, while Professor 
Comparetti’s paper on the villa and library of the 

Pisos at Hercuianeum will be found worthy of the 

reputation of its distinguished author.” 

Another correspondent of the same paper writes : 
—‘* Up to the reign of Murat the excavations were 
carried on in the most fitful and perfunctory manner 
—only statues and such artistic relics as had a 
marketable price being brought tothe surface. But, 
thanks to the Napoleonic usurper, the Forum, the 
city walls, the street of tombs, and many private 
houses were thoroughly investigated. Oace more 
did the fatal lethargy of the Bourbon Govern- 
ment of Naples put a stop to the opera- 
tions, and it was not till the absorption of 
the Neapolitan into the Italian kingdom that 
archawvlogical research was carried on under 
really adequate conditions. The Commendatore 
Fiorelli, an antiquarian and scholar of the German 
even more than of the Italian type, has made the 
disinterment of Pompeii the business of his life, 
and, by the substitution of a rigidly scientific 
method for the old predatory operations, he 
has succeeded in making out a_ detinite 
plan of the city, and in placing its edi- 
fices, public and private, in their true light. 
A local museum and a library have been established, 
while a dwelling-house for students who are quali- 
fying for archeological research at the expense of 
the Government, and a railway specially constructed 
for the removal of debris, are among the adjuncts to 
Pompeiian exploration due to the energy and the 
enlightened enthusiasm of Fiorelli, The workmen 
occupied in the excavations are about eighty in 
number, but on occasions of special importance 
several hundreds are employed atatime. Much as 
has been done, however, there reinains much more to 
do, and, according to Fiorelli’s eatimates, the complete 
excavation of the city will take some seventy years 
more, and will cost about five millions of francs, A 
yearly subvention of sixty thousand francs is voted 
by the State for the prosecution of the works, 
while about half that sum is annually realised from 
the money paid by visitors on entering.” 

The Standard correspondent states that some re- 
markable discoveries were made during the day in 
a building unearthed by the workmen. It ap- 
peared to have been the shop of a seedsman, as a 
quantity of seeds, with scales and weights, were 
found, together with the skeleton of a bird, a 
household pet. 


The late President Lincoln being asked if a very 
stingy neighbour of his was a man of means, replied 
that he ought to be, for he was about the meanest 
man round there. 

A CHINESE PRorgessorsHir.—The arrival of the 

orgeously-costumed new Chinese Professor at 

arvard, Ko-Kun-Hua, with his wife, five children, 
and interpreter, has created some stir in drowsy 
Cambridge, U.S. The establishment of the Pro. 
fessorship is due to the efforts of Mr. Francis P, 
Knight, at present United States Consul at 
New-Chwang, China. Mr. Knight, in 1877, 
proposed to President Elliot the establishment 
of a professorship of Chinese at Harvard, urging 
that it would be of great advantage to young men 
intending to enter commercial life, and who 
would be likely to engage in business with the East, 
to have a familiarity with the Chinese language. 
President Eliot took council with Boston merchants 
engaged in the China trade, and then wrote to Mr. 
Knight stating his harmopy with his views. Sub- 
sequently the necessary money for a limited trial of 
the plan having been raised by private subscription, 
the Harvard University Corporation authorised Mr, 
Knight to engage a competent instructor. The 
written agreement under which Professor Kun- 
Hua comes was drawn up at Shanghai, 
May 26, 1879, between Mr. Knight as agent 
of the President and Fellows of Harvard 
College, and Professor Kun-Hua, who was the sub- 
prefect of Ningpo. According to its terms he is to 
teach Mandarin Chinese for three years at 200 dols, 
a month, and was to receive a first-class passage 
from Shanghai to Cambridge for himself and family. 
It is proposed to teach Chinese for commercial pur- 
poses alone. Nothing has been said about study- 


ing Chinese literature as a branch of education at_ 


Harvard, Atthe opening of the fall term complete 
arrangements will be made, and ambitious young 


men can add another tongue to their list of linguistic 


accomplishments, 
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Epitome of Hels, 


Owing to the inclement weather, rain falling in 
torrents, none of the royal family attended Crathie 
parish church on Sunday forenoon. Divine worship 
was conducted in the Castle by the Rev. Mr, Camp- 
bell, minister of the parish, who subsequently 
preached in the church. 


On Saturday morning the frost was so strong at. 


Baliater that the ground was in many spots quite 
hard, and still water was covered with ice a quarter 
of an inch thick. Farther up the glens the frost 
was much more severe, and it is feared the crops 
will be much damaged. At Balmoral the thermo- 
meter showed 74 deg. of frost. 

The Empress Eugenie will arrive at Abergeldie 
on Friday next. : 

The Grand Duke of Hesse is at Balmoral ona 
visit to the Queen. 

The Prince of Wales arrived at Copenhagen on 

Saturday, and was received by the Princess of 
Wales and the King and Queen of Denmark. 
_ H.M.S. Bacchante, having remained for a week at 
Portland for boatand drill exercise,started on Thurs- 
day for Port Mahon, island of Majorca, with 
Prince Albert Victor and Prince George on board. 
After cruising in the Mediterranean for a limited 
time, the Bacchante will proceed to Madeira for 
the West Indies. 

The meeting in Hyde Park on Saturday after- 
noon, promoted by the Anti-Imperialist League, 
was not very numerously attended. ‘The Rev. 
G. M. Murpby occupied the chair, and very vizo- 
rously denounced the foreign policy of the Govern- 
ment as having brought about a state of thins in 
the East of Europe which would never be for- 
pan and as being disastrous for this country. 

utions were unanimously carried condemning 

the action of the Government in Afghanistan, 
demanding a dissolution of Parliament, and declar- 
ing —— in opinion with the view expressed 
b r. Disraeli in 1845, that ‘‘a Conservative 
Government is an organised hypocrisy.” 

A whole family has been poisoned at Banstead 
through drinking impure water from a tank or well. 
One of the children has already died, and the other 
members of the family are lying dangerously ill. 
The Epsom rural sanitary authorities bave ordered 
the well to be fimediatals closed, and have directed 
that proceedings shall be taken against the respon- 
sible persons if the well be not forthwith cleansed 
and all danger removed. 

A jaguar has escaped from the grounds of Sir 
Beaumont Dixie, at the Fishery, near Surly Hall, 
and is believed to be at large iu Windsor Great 
Park, or in that district. The animal had been 
made a pet by Lady Dixie, and would scarcely 
permit anyone but ber ladysbip to touch it. 

Saturday being the Jewish Day of Atonement, 
there was at all the synagogues in the metropolis 
a very strict observance of the day. The feast 
bagan at 5.45 p.m. on Friday, and ended on 
Saturday evening at 6.28. The ‘‘ Feast of Taber- 
nacles”’ will commence this evening. 

In the recent revision the Liberals of West- 
minster have gained about 800 votes ; in Manchester 
they have gained 166. 

in many parts of the Midland district harvest 
operations are being considerably retarded by con- 
tinued wet weather, and farmers are becoming 
more and more discouraged, not only by the 
deficient quantity and inferior quality of their crops, 
but also by the difficulties they have to encounter, 
owing to frequent rains, in getting produce removed 
from the fields. Large quantities of grain are cut, 
and with fine weather would be gathered in during 
the next few days, but in some places wheat, oats, 
and barley are still uncut. 

Mr. Richard, M.P., and Mr. Rylands, M.P., 
attended a meeting in Warrington on Friday for 
purpose of forming a branch of the International 
Arbitration Association. Both gentlemen strongly 

rotested against the present armed condition of 

urope as being an intolerable burden on industry, 
@ permanent hindrance to civilisation, and a disgrace 
to the Christianity and the statesmanship of the 
age. They denounced such armaments as calculated 
to provoke hostilities, and to lead to the very 
struggles which Government prufessed themselves 
- anxious to avoid. A resolution forming an asso- 
ciation and appointing a committee was agreed to. 

At a Common Hall of liverymen and various 
companies and guilds of the City of London, at the 

Guildhall, on Monday, Sir Francis W. Truscott, 
the next alderman in rotation for chief magistrate, 
was elected Lord Mayor of London for the ensuing 
year. He is a strovg Conservative. A vote of 
thanks, with a few dissentients, to the present Lord 

Mayor was carried, and he made a foolish speech in 
reply. 

Pat a largely-attended meeting of Sheffield work- 
ing men on Monday, a Workman's Emigration Asso- 
ciation was formed for Sheffield aud the district. 
A president, treasurer, and committee were 
appointed, and many members enrolled. It is 
hoped to obtain 10,000 members. 

r. Joseph Arch presided on Monday at a mecet- 
ing at Aylesbury of the Executive Committee of 
the National Agricultural Libourers’ Union, when 
it was resolved to postpone the proposed conference 
on the subject of agricultural depression on account 
of the lateness of the harvest. A special committee 
was appointed to collect evidence, which will be 
laid before the Royal Commission. In the evening 
there was an open-air meeting—all the public 

rooms in the town being refused to the Union— 

when Mr. Arch made a speech, in which he 


about the condition of the agricultural labourers, 
that the land was labour-starved, and that farmers 
must employ more capital and have security for it. 
A resolution in favour of household suffrage for 
the counties was carried. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer is visiting 
friends in Ireland, and is apparently likely to make 
some stay there. A proposal to offer him the 
freedom of the City of Dublin has fallen to the 
ground, 

Lady Sebright met with a severe accident whilst 
riding at Westgate-on-Sea on Saturday. Her lady- 
ship was cantering her horse on the cliffs, with one 
of her young children in her arms, when the horse 
stumbled and threw its rider heavily. The acci- 
dent produced concussion of the brain, but her 
ladyship has since recovered consciousness and is 
now progressing favourably. The child was unhurt. 

Arrangements are now completed for the great 
county Liberal demonstration for Lancashire on 
Saturday, October 25, The meeting will be held at 
the Pomona Gardens, Manchester. Mr. R. N. 
Philips, M.P., will preside, and among the speakers 
will be Lord Hartington, Mr. Bright, and Sir 
U. K. Shuttleworth. On the previous evening 
Lord Hartington will receive addresses from the 
various Liberal Associations of the district in the 
Free Trade Hall. 

Not one of the fourteen members of Parliament 
who had been expected attended the Clare County 
Home Rule meeting on Sunday near Limerick. 
Though 5,000 people were present, the meeting was 
admitted to be a failure, attributable, it is said, to 
the action of its promoters against the influence of 
the priests. 

Mr. Charles Woolloton and Mr. E. R. Bailey, 
the newly-elected Sheriffs of London and Middlesex, 
were sworn in at Guildhall on Saturday, with the 
customary formalities, in the presence of the Lord 
Mayor, the aldermen, and a large assemblage, 
—"s many members of the corporation and the 
ivery. 

Sed Fitzhardinge has informed his tenants by 
circular that he has determined to reduce all the 
rents on his estate which have been raised since 
1855 to the amounts at which they stood in that 

ear, 

The legal expenses incurred by the Corporation 
of London in connection with the litigation for the 
preservation of Epping Forest amount to 37,981/., 
and a further sum of 95,800/. has been paid for 
the property. 

The elephant’s tusk presented to Lord Chelms- 
ford by King Cetewayo as a peace-offering, and 
which was brought to this country by Sir Evelyn 
Wood and deposited in the custody of the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, arrived at Balmoral on 
Saturday for Her Majesty’s inspection. 

Several of the largest colliery owners in South 
Yorkshire announce an advance in the price of 
house and other classes of coal to the extent of six- 
pence per ton will be made on Oct. 1. The price of 
coal at the pit now is 6s. per ton. 

The people of Nottingham will feel flattered to 
learn that the Tichborne Claimant has, at the 
solicitation of Dr. Kenealy, consented to conteat 
the representation of their borough, provided the 
Queen will release him at the end of his first seven 
years. The unfortunate nobleman will want some- 
one to represent him in the next Parliament, for his 
friend Kenealy will probably not be there, even for 
Stoke-upon-Trent. 

It is proposed to cut a tunnel under Mont Blanc, 
and a committee has been formed in Italy to con: 
sider the project. The Duke of Aosta is president 
of the committee. | 

The Berliner Wespen hits off the French view of 
the situation as follows :—Gortschakoff.—‘‘ Made- 
moiselle, for twenty-four years have I revered you 
in my heart.” La France.—‘‘ Ah, I don’t care for 
platonic love, old gentleman.”’ 

It is stated from Livadia that important delibera- 
tions are being held there, in which, besides the 
Heir-Presumptive, Prince Lobanoff, Prince Dons 
doukoft-Korsakeff, and General Kauffmann are 
taking part. Jt seems strange that nothing is heard 
about either Prince Gortschakoff or Count Schou- 
veloff being expected in Livadia to participate in 
these deliberations. 3 

The Vedomosti (St. Petersburg) says that with 
the appointment of General Tergukasoff to the cou- 
mand of the Russian expedition in Central Asia its 
object changes. The operations will now be confined 
to the occupation of the localities situated at the 
foot of the Zarin Kuh Mountains at the end of the 
Kopat Dah, a chain separating Persia from the 
territory of the Tekke ‘lurcomans, His task will 
be the organisation of the Trans-Caspian district 
rather than to continue hostilities against the 
Turcomans. 

The Abyssinian troops have been withdrawn 
from the Eyyptian frontier, a step which has been 
taken in consequence of an interview between 
Gordon Pasha, the Governor-General of the Soudan, 
and tbe general commanding the Abyssinians, 
Gordon Pasba has gone to see the King, and no 
Egyptian troops are required to be sent. 

The slaveowners in Cuba have intimated to the 
authorities that they are disposed to co-operate in 
any measure for the abolition of slavery, and rely 
upon promises of the Home Government that this 
question aud that regulating the labour of slaves 
shall before long receive a solution, 

Of the three hundred and thirty amnestied Com- 
munists who arrived on Monday at Brest, ninety 


have proceeded to their homes in the provinces, and 
one hundred and fifty arrived in Paris, 


declared that Lord Beaconsfield knew nothing | 


Numerous Royalist banquets were held on Mon. 
day to celebrate the birthday of the Comte de 
' Chambord. Maes was said at the Church of St, 
_Germain-des-Pres. An address to the Comte was 
read at all the Legitimist banquets. 

The Jndépendence Belge reports a conversation 
between M. Gambetta and Senor Carvajal, ex- 
Minister for Foreign Affairs in Spain. The Presi- 
dent of the Chamber is made in this report to 
censure M. Lepere for his speech at Lomont, where . 
he declared that France was ready if any Power 
wished to attack her. He has no doubt of the 
success of the Ferry Bill, which is in harmony with 
the determination of the great mass of the 
Republicans. Asked if he would take office, M. 
Gambetta said, ‘‘ No, unless in the event of cir- 
cumstances which nothing at present justifies us in 
anticipating.” | 

Lord Hartington is in Paris, and Sir C. Dilke in 
Toulon, which fact suffices for the /igaro to couple 
their names together as though engaged in political 
conferences. 


discellancons. 


— 


EXAMINATIONS IN TECHNICAL EpvucATION.—The 
City and Guilds of London Institute for the 
Advancement of Technical Education has just issued 
particulars of the examinations to be held under 
its direction, the first of which will take place in 
May rext. Provision has already been made for 
examinations to be conducted in twenty-six 
subjects. No steps, however, will apparently be 
taken to provide immediately a staff of teachers, 
so that intending competitors will for the present 
stand in need of such help as may be available. 
There is notably one work which is calculated to 
be of great service, bothin view of this movement 
and of the larger range of effort to which it points, 
viz., *‘ The Technical Educator,” published in four 
volumes by Messrs. Cassell, Petter, Galpin and Co, 
A reissue in monthly parts of this valuable work 
is most opportunely commenced this month, and 
the price at which it is published will enable all, 
however limited their means, to possess themselves 
of the work. 

THE S4tvation Army.—A lecture on the Salva- 
tion Arp y was delivered on Tuesday night in 
Gla:gow City Hall by Mrs. Booth, of London. 
Mrs. Booth said that the principles of the army 
were ose of aggressive Christianity. The efforts 
were directed chiefly to the lower class of the popu- 
lation, and those at the head of affairs had acted on 
the principle that novelty is better than stagnation. 
They had accordingly used every means in their 
power, such as the ‘‘ Hallelujah Lasses,” converted 
thieves, and ruffians of every description to attract 
attendances from the slums, The extraordinary 
expedients adopted drew the very lowest to their 
meetings, They went for a time from motives of 
curlosity, but at last God got His hook in their 
jaws, and they were tnen obliged to attend. The 
army consisted of 120 corps, with 180 officers. 
They had 2,256 speak ers, who were ready to preach 
under any circumstance; and at any risk. They 
had 143 theatrer, music-halls, and warehouses, where 
they held annually 50,000 meetings. Besides these, 
there where 40,000 open-air meetings, at which over 
2,000,000 people were obliged to hear something of 
the Gospel. Their income was 20,000/. yearly, 
14,00(/. being subscribed by the people. Services 
in connection with the Salvation Army are being 
he'd in Ebenezer Chapel, Liverpool, where they 
meet with much opposition from roughs in the 
neighbourhood, who have resorted to the practice 
of lighting fireworks in the chapel in order to 
disturb the meetings. Disturbances are of daily 
occurrence, 

IMPROVEMENT IN THE Iron TRADE,—The im- 
provement in the iron and steel market continues. 
The Scotch ironmasters have given their colliers an 
advance of 6d, per day, promising them another 
advance when warrants shal: bave reached 57s. <A 
very large business has been done on American 
account. The Cleveland pig iron market has been 
in a very excited and irregular condition during 
the week, and prices have been run up rapidly in 
sympathy with the extraordinary rise at Glasgow. 
Quotations are now nearly 7s. per ton more than 
they were at the middle of last month. The North 
Staffordshire mills are running more regularly, 
orders having been fairly plentiful lately, especially 
for America and Lancashire. Prices for early 
delivery, however, are not much firmer, but forward 
contracts have to be placed at higher figures. More 
animation is noticed in the South Staffordshire iron 
trade also ; and this is the more marked in the pig 
iron branch, which has for a long time past been 1n 
such bad case. Some eellers have eold their output 
for the rest of the year at the prices which will 
rule at quarter-day. The increased demand for 
crude pig iron has led to the blowing-in of several 
furnaces, and others are being prepared, as the 
heavy stocks which had accumulated are being 
rapidly cleared off at prices 2s, to 5s, per ton higher 
than thoee which prevailed a month ago In South 
Wales, likewise, the improvement is very marked. 
So great is the increase of business that the work- 
people who had been thrown out of employment 
are now being eagerly sought for by the ironmastecrs. 
—Pall Mali Gaxtte. 

STREET PREACHING IN LEICESTER-SQUARE.—At 
Marlborough-street Police-court, on Monday, M. 
George Barbier, a French missionary, was charged 
before Mr. Newton with causing an obstruction 1n 
Leicester-equare. A policeman stated that about 


six o'clock on Sunday evening a gentleman living 10 
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Leicester-square qr se of the nuisance caused 
by the defendant (who was addressing a crowd of 
people in French). The gentleman said there was 
someone ill in hishouse. As the prisoner was caus- 
_ ing an obstruction he requested him to move, and 
ke went a short distance and then began again, 
shaving a crowd of about sixty or seventy persons 
round him, some of them having books and singing. 
The witness again requested the defendant to go 
away, but he refused. The defendant said there 
were only avout fifteen persons present, and they 
were all quiet. No one had hitherto complained of 
him as a nuisance, although he had been in the 
habit of going to the place for three years, Mr. 
Newton said that snathinn in the street was against 
the law, and no person had aright to doso. How- 
ever good the defendant’s intentions might be, he 
must not carry them out in that way. The defen- 
dant said that some of his English friends stated 
that he had a right todoso. Mr. Newton said he 
did not care what they said. He (Mr. Newton) 
said he had not. The prisoner said he had a place 
of worship, and Mr. Newton said that he had much 
better remain there than go tothe place he went 
to last evening. The magistrate added that the 
defendant had now heard his opinion, and if he 
were a good Christian he would not offend again, 
The defendant would be discharged. 

LIBERALISM IN LANCASHIRE. —Probably the 
largest political gathering held in Lancashire since 
the great Rossendale meeting in the spring took 
place at Phenix Grounds, Heywood, on Saturday. 
The object of the demonstration, which was 
organised by the Liberal associations and clubs of 
South-East Lancashire, was the promotion of a 
change of Government as the result of a general 
election. Mr. R. N. Phillips; M.P., presided. It 
was explained that the time was inopportune for 
the attendance of many members of Parliament, 
who were taking their holidays, but as the Bury, 
Heywood, Rochdale, and Middleton united com. 
mittees had come to the conclusion that the country 
would go to the dogs unless some decisive steps 
were taken to save it, the meeting had been resolved 
upon in order to promote a change of Government. 
The chairman contrasted the policy of the last 
Administration with the present, remarking that 
the national honour was maintained by the late 
Government, and our treaties upheld, but there was 
no interference in quarrels with which this country 
had no concern, ‘Those who approved the warlike 
policy of the present Government ought to set 
about becoming warriors themselves, prepare for a 
conscription, and get their weapons ready for going 
out crusading all the world over. He hoped Lanca- 

shire would return eight Liberal members for her 
county constituencies in place of the eight Tory 
members who now represented them. (Cheers.) 
A resolution was passed unanimously expressive of 
the meeting’s opinion that ‘‘the foreign policy of 
the Government is injurious to the welfare of the 
country, — injury, ill-feeling, doubt, and 
Suspicion abroad, and increased taxation, bad 
‘trade, widespread loss, distress, and want at 
home.” 

A LAMENTABLE BATHING ACCIDENT AT BOULOGNE 
‘occurred on Wednesday last, by which four persons 
were drowned, The correspondent of the 7'imes 
thus reports the facts :—Colonel Fry (late of the 88th 
Regiment), who is well known here as a bold and 
courageous swimmer, was returning to his machine 
after a long swim, when his attention was atrtacted 
by the blowing of a horn and by two sauwveteurs, 
or Humane Society men, running along the sands 
to a point several hundred yards beyond the 
Imperial Hotel, Thinking that some accident had 
occurred he set off running in his bathing costume 
to the spot, on reaching which he perceived some 
human forms being carried away by the strong 
current, Without a moment’s hesitation the 
Colonel gallantly dashed through the breakers, and 
succeeded in seizing Miss Clark. Swimming with 
her in his grasp he at length got into his i th, 
and, when the water was only breast high, called 
to the men on shore to come into the water to him 
and take his burden from him, and carry it for him 
out of reach of |the waves, so that he might 
without loss of time return into the water and 
secure another young lady whom he had seen close 
to the spot where he proprio’ the first. Will 
it be believed when I tell you taat these wretched 
cowards absolutely refused to go into the sea and 
wet their trousers above their knees, but allowed 
the gallant Colonel to carry Miss Clark the whole 
distance himself? And these were—note it well— 
servants of the Humane Society supported by 
public subscriptions ! Naturally much valuable time 
was lost, and when Colonel Fry entered @ sea a 
second time to search for the body he had previously 
seen, and which in his deposition before the police 
he stated he is positive he could have saved, 
no traces of it or the other could be seen. Colonel 
Fry has, I am pleased to say, received a flattering 
testimonial for his bravery; but one scarcely 
knows whether to feel amused or to boil over with 
indignation on being told that the sauvetewrs 
have applied to the authorities for a recompense 
for the extraordinary courage they displayed on 
the occasion ! 

_ Prince Bismaack’s Doc.—‘‘My dog! Where 
18 my dog?” wére (says the Daily Telegraph’s 
Vienna corresponflent) Prince Bismarck’s first words 
on alighting on the platform of the Wes:bahn rail- 
way station on Sunday night, and, sure enough, 
there he was, the sleek quadruped who so seriously 
imperilled the precious existence of Prince 
Gortschakoff during the Congress. With a bound, 
Sultan, who had travelled second-class, was at his 
master’s side, covering him with boisterous mani- 


festations of canine affection, and not taking the 
slightest notice of Count Andrassy and Prince 
Reuss, who kept at a respectful distance until 
Sultan had satisfied himself that the Prince was 
none the worse for bis journey. The meeting 
between Count Andrassy and his illustrious guest 
was a cordial one, and arm-in-arm they walked to 
the Court carriage, a private carriage of the 
Emperor’s, that was waiting to take Prince Bis- 
marck to the hotel where he is staying. Hardly 
were the two statesmen seated and ready to start 
ere down went the window on the near side, and a 
stentorian voice cried out, ‘‘ Mein hund! Wo ist 
mein hund?” If anything had befallen that 
blessed dog while Prince Bismarck’s attention was 
momentarily turned in another direction, it is my 
firm belief that it would have been all up with the 
Austro-German alliance, and the incensed Chan- 
cellor would have taken the next train back to 
Berlin. Sultan is, however, an _ experienced 
traveller, and has a very good notion of how to take 
care of himself. In a twinkling he was at the carriage 
door, and, assisted by two Court flunkeys, he 
sedately took his seat on the rug at the feet of the 
two gentlemen inside. Judge of the stupefaction 
of the crowd assembled outside the Hotel Imperial 
on seeing the four-legged occupant of the Court 
brougham leap out with a bark, and, contrary to 
all etiquette, greet the nearest bystanders in a most 
unpleasantly demonstrative style. I never saw such 
a ridiculous sight in my life. People fled in all 
directions, for Sultan has a bad reputation. He 
nearly. upset the Congress by an unjustifiable attack 
upon the Russian Plenipotentiary, and since then 
he has maimed one of the Berlin Foreign Office 
officials for life, because he sat down on the chair 
usually occupied by Prince Bismarck, The worst 
of it is that he is not the genuine historical 
favourite of the Chancellor, but only a spurious 
favourite. Sultan—the original Sultan—I learn, 
was poisoned a couple of years ago, and nothing 
can shake Prince Bismarck’s conviction that it was 
two Social Democrats who did it. This is no banter 
of mine, but a well-authenticated fact known to 
every Berliner. 

ELIZABETH AND THE NEW IMPERIALISM.—Under 
this heading the Rev. J. Baldwin Brown writes to 
the Daily News :—‘'The great name of Elizabeth 
has been much taken in vain since the Marquis of 
Salisbury claimed her as the patron of that Impe- 
rialistic rather than Imperial policy whose tinsel 
glitter her keen and thrifty eye would at once have 
detected and despised. An Imperial policy, in the 
new sense of the word, is precisely that which she 
could never be persuaded to pursue, much to the 
sorrow of her statesmen, who in this matter were 
less far-sighted than the Queen. A great opportu- 
nity was afforded to her—‘nay, was almost forced 
upon her—of taking the lead in the Protestant 
movement, and placing herself at the head of a 
Protestant confederation of the north-west. But 
she saw clearly that she would but fritter away 
the strength of England in the effort, with more 
than a likelihood of missing the object after all. So 
she halted, and dallied, and doled out her help, 
almost driving her faithful councillors mad ; and 
she gave her whole care to nursing the strength 
of the country, and fostering the develop- 
ment of a compact, united, and enterprising 

eople within the bounds of the four seas, 

n this attempt she succeeded admirably ; in the 
larger and more brilliant enterprise, tempting as it 
seemed, she would as certainly have failed. The 
Catholic party, for instance, who at the beginning 
of her reign were strong enough to shake her throne, 
at the beginning of the next had shrivelled into a 
knot of conspirators, who failed even to blow up a 
cellar. And Englishmen, by her masterly policy 
in developing individual energy and daring, had 
placed themselves easily at the head of the enter- 
prise of the world. The policy of her reign aimed 
distinctly, not at great Imperial achievements, but 
at the nurture of the individual industry, genius, 
and daring of her subjects. Those splendid expe- 
ditions which laid the foundations of our Colonial 
Empire were most of them mere private adventures, 
in some of which the Queen herself had secretly a 
private share. Her one care was to make England 
united, strong, and prosperous ; and she was quite 
content to leave it to win its own Imperial position 
and influence in the world, Elizabeth would have 
been the first to condemn the weak Imperialism 
which seeks to shelter itself under the shield of her 
name, and to uphold the modest, simple, thrifty, 
but essentially powerful policy with which the 
Liberal party will sooner or later supersede it.” 


Glewnings. 
—_@—- 

Why is Lord Beaconsfield a practical paradox in 
reference to agricultural questions? Because he is 
always at sca on land. 

A blind mendicant wears this inscription round 
his neck :—‘' Don’t be ashamed to give only a half- 
penny. I can’t see how much you give.” 

The people of the United States pay over 
140,000,000/7. a year for intoxicating liquors, 
20,000,000, for education, and 10,000,000/. for 


‘religion. 


On a pane of glass in Little Moreton Hall there 
yet remains, says a writer in Notes and Queries, the 
—e distich, cut with a diamond, and dated 

21:— | 3 

Man can noe more knowe weoman’s mynde by tears, 

Than by her shadow judge what clothes shee weares. 

At a funeral in Ireland the clergyman had not 
been informed of the sex of the deceased. He 


accordingly leaned over to.the sexton and said, 


‘Shall I say brother or sister here departed ?” 
‘It’s neither, sir,” whispered the man; “shure he 
was only an acquaintance !” . 


The telephone exchange has taken root at last, if 
we may judge from the fact that the Edison Tele- 
phone Company has invited tenders for the laying 
of one or more wires connecting Manchester with 

Rochdale, Oldham, Ashton, Bolton, Bury, Middle- 
ton, Stalybridge, and Stockport, and for several 
miles of separate wires to be distributed about those 
towns. 

A PRINCESS WITH THE COoLLIERS.—The New 
Frie Presse describes the visit of the Crown Princess 
of Germany to a coal-mine at Cistro and to Agram. 
Kighty miners were drawn up from the mine when 
she alighted. The manager and his wife welcomed 
her, the former making a little speech, to which 
the Princess replied with thanks, ‘‘ God save the 
Queen” and the miner’s song were given by the 
church choir, the Princess listening from the 
balcony of the manager’s house. She then inspected 
the works, and mounted a horse to enjoy a view. 
On her return the choir sang ‘‘ Rule Britannia,” 
and other pieces, At Agram the Princess expressed 
a wish to sketch a peasant girl in Sunday dress, and 
one was sent for, but ran away as soun as the Prin- 


cess had commenced. A second did the same, but 
a third was induced to give a sitting. 


A SNAKE Srory.—The Philadelphia Times 
relates the adventures of three young sports- 
men who went out camping in the wilds 
of Pike county. Having selected their ground, 
this is what happened, according to the atory 
of one of the party :—‘* Night soon came on, 
and to keep away wild animals we built a fire just 
outside the door of our tent. About ten o’clock I 
fell asleep, and shortly after was awakened by a 
peculiar whirring noise. I found that Croft and 
Dickison were both asleep, and as the noise atill 
continued, I seized my gun and pulled aside the 
tent-door flap. The sight that met my eyes fairly 
paralysed me. The fire, which still burned brightly, 
was surrounded by rattlesnakes in every conceiv- 
able position, I quickly aroused Croft and Dicki- 
son, and, armed with our stout ash Alpine stocks, we 
stepped outside, and began to slaughter the 


reptiles. We had already killed six, and as I was 
striking the seventh, which was an unusually large 
one, hesprang at me, and bit me in the fleshy part 
of the hand, near the wrist. I immediately threw 
down my stick and ran into thetent. Then [ took a 
razor and cut an incision inthe flesh directly across 
the wound, applied my lips to the cut, and sucked 
from it the blood and poison. I then bathed the 
wound with brandy, and drank a quantity of 
whisky. Croft and Dickison had in the meanwhile 
despatched the remainder of the reptiles. In the 
morning we measured the snakes killed, and their 
aggregate length was 6lft. 34in. There were 
thirteen killed. ane the followin 77 I kept 
taking liquor in quite large doses, and felt no in- 
convenience from the bite.”’ 

AN ImpuDENT SwInDLER.—A certain City man 
is in the constant habit of making Saturday a holi- 
day. Wet or fine, busy or idle, it is all the same, 
Never on the last working day of the week does he 
make his appearance within sight of Cornhill, One 
Saturday, not long since, a gentlemanly-lookio 
youth called at his office, and said that his 
‘funcle,” who was then at the seaside, had run 
short of money, and had given him a cheque for 
two hundred and fifty pounds, to cash and take 
down with him, He had come up that morning ; 
but he did not know the City very well—would one 
of the clerks show him the way tothe bank? Cer- 
tainly ; so a clerk went with the soi-disant nephew, 
On their way the latter hospitably invited his com- 
panion to have a glass of sherry at a luncheon 
place, and the young man assented. The friendl 
libation over, the nephew, as they were ene lit 
a cigar; and the pair sauntered across leisurely to 
the bank, At the door, the clerk reminded his 
young friend from the country that he could not 
smoke inside, whereupon the other asked his 
companion to draw the cheque for him. To this 
very natural request the clerk agreed ; he went into 
the bank, drew the two hundred and fifty pounds 
in notes, came out, and handed them to the nephew. 
They then walked office-wards together, where the 
supposed nephew bade his friend a genial farewell, 
saying he must be off to catch the train. The 
sequel is soon told. In five minutes the ‘‘nephew ” 
had found his way to the Bank of England, where 
he changed all the notes for gold, and then he was 
off, laughing in his sleeve at the verdant simplicity 
of the clerk whom he had used as 80 convenient a 
tool, and wondering whether the little incident 
would cure the old gentleman in the country of his 
inveterate habit of never going to the City on 
Saturday. 


Tue BoasteD CooKERY OF THE FRENcH.—A 
writer in the Daily News doubts whether French 
is superior to English cookery. He says :—‘‘ It is 
hard to think with complacency of a country in 
which so delicious a thing as the pie is unknown, 
Likewise, how can the most chivalrous writer 
defend cookery to which puddings are a mystery, 
as they are still in Parisian houeeholds? 
Meat and pastry marry, well, as many genera- 
tions of our forefathers have known since the 
tme of Robin Hood. But these are not the 
only delicacies in which many persons aver that 
we excel the French. There is some doubt among 
the erudite, as aforesaid, whether the fowl of Nor- 
mandy or of Dorking is plumpest and best; but 
between the ducks of Aylesbury and of Rouen no 
sort of comparison is possible, Theduckling which 


hails from the assize town of Buckinghamshire is 
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unequalled throughout the world. Moreover, Paris 
can serve no dish of poultry as a British turkey 
eee and a Herefordshire chine, with reverence ; 
ut then neither chine nor ham worth eating, nor 
dairy-fed pork, all such beloved companions of the 
whiter sorts of fowls, can be got for love or money 
from one end of France tothe other. Nothing even 
faintly resembling so much as the Cambridge 
sausage could be found in a month of Wednesdays. 
All French vegetables, too, save asparagus, are 
often thought inferior to those of British growth. 
Our hothouse grapes put to scorn the chasselas of 
Fontainebleau, and the peaches of Somersetshire 
and Devon are not brought to shame by those of 
Auteuil. English breakfasts are still better. Scotch 
breakfasts have beauties unknown to the most 
inquisitive French palates. Such sweet simplicities 
as our buttered toast, our rolls, our dry toast, and 
the gentle host of muffins, crumpets, and teacakes, 
are never seen ovt of the three kingdoms. To use 
the words of a poet, ‘There is no cream like English 
cream, whereer the light of day be’; and the 
remembrance of cold sucking-pig and brandied 
rouse in a foreign country is almost painful. So 
is that of home-made bread and strawberry jam.” 
THe PxrcoLiarities or AvuTHOoRS.—The pecu- 
liarities of authors are many. Some at the first 
writing do as well as they can after frequent repe- 
titions. It is said of Samuel Johnscn that the only 
thing rewritten by him was an exercise at college. 
Bat usually authors improve their productions by 
rewriting. <A distinguished poet of our own day 
is said to have written a piece of his, which has 
been greatly admired, as many as fifty times; and 
some ministers rewrite their sermons several times. 
Some show in their writings that they have been 
influenced both in their style and opinions by 
others, Bayne says of Charles Kingsley that he 
was so profoundly influenced by the writings of 
Carlyle, that he almost lost his personal identity. 
And Bayne says of himself that while not adopting 
the opinions of Carlyle, his influence upon his style 
and modes of thought was most powerful. Some 
can write at any time; some have their moods and 
times for writing. Harriet Martineau says, ‘‘ My 
stimulus in all I wrote, from first to last, was 
simply the need of utterance.” Burns says, 
** My passions, when once lighted up, raged like 
so many devils till they got vent in rbyme; 
and then the conning over my verses, like a 
spell, soothed all into quiet.” It is said of 
oethe that ‘‘it was his habit to carry a poem 
while in its conception, in his brain, allowing it to 
develop with its own force”; the same is said of 
Schiller, And Rousseau used to write in full upon 
‘the mind before he wrote on paper. Some have 
used various stimulants when engaged in literary 
work, With some it has been tobacco; with others 
coffee, wine, and drugs of various kinds. Sydney 
Smith once said, ‘‘If you want to improve your 
understanding, drink coffee,”’ Sir James Macintosh 
believed that the difference in writers was pro- 
duced by the quantity of coffee they drank. Cole- 
ridge and De Quincey consumed great quantities of 
opium. Drydensaid, ‘‘ When I havea grand design 
before me, I ever take physic and let blood ; for 
when you would have pure swiftness of thought 
and fiery flights of fancy, you must have a care of 
the pensive part, and for this get help from the 
sodhaanie” It is said of Mrs. Radcliffe that 
‘‘she was accustomed to sup on the most indi- 
gestible substances, that the resulting nightmare 
might suggest terrible plots and scenery for her 
romances.” It is said of Young that he closed his 
window-blinds even at midday and lighted his 
lamp, and had skulls and other bones, and some 
inatruments of death, as the ornaments of his 
studies, We read of some who were fond-of com- 
ing on horseback, some in bed, and some in 
imly-lighted rooms. Some composed only at 
night, some in thunderstorms, and of one we read 
that ‘‘ his taste was to write surrounded by roast 
fowls and smoking sausages ” ! 
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vanes MARRIAGES, 
PARISH—GIRLLING.—Sept. 18, at the Baptist Chapel, 
Harlow, by Rev. F. Edwards, B.A., Art! ur Frederick 
Parish, of Ovington, Hants, to Mary Ann Girlling, of 


Harlow. 

BISHOP—POWELL.—Serpt. 23, at St. Martin’s-in-the- 
Fields, Josiah S. Bishop, youngest son of Josiah Bishop, 
of Beechfield Lodge, Stake. Kent, to Jessie Amelia, 

oungest daughter of the late George Powell, of Riverside, 
wickenham, Middlesex. 

MILNES—EDMUNDS.—Sept. 25, at South Parade Chapel, 
Halifax, by the Rev. W. Morley Punshon, LL.D., Alfred 
Stert Milnes, of Homeleigh, Stoke Newington, to Alice 
Mary, eldest daughter of Henry Edmunds, Southfield, 


Halifax. 

HOPE.—OWEN,—Sept. 25, at Camden Park-road Presby- 
terian Church, by the Rev. W. M‘Kerrow, assisted by the 
Rev. James C. Postans, David Hope, of Blackburn, to 
Felicia Amelia, second daughter of Jobn Owen, of 


Holloway. . on 


PATTON.—Sept. 9, at New Haven, Conn., U.S.A., Rev. 
William Patton, DD, formerly of New York City, aged 
81 years, three days after his arrival from England. 

RENNIE.—Sepi. 17, at the Congregational Manse, Cul- 
salmond, N.B., the Rev. John Rennie, M A., in the 82nd 
year of his age and the 53rd of his ministry. 


Epps’s GLYCERINE JUJUBES.—CAUTION |—Theee effec- 
tive and agreeable confections are sold by most Chemists ; by 
others, however, attempts are often made at substitution, 
We therefore deem it necessary to caution the public that 
they can only be obtained in boxes, 6d. and 1s., labelled 


James Epps and Co., Homeopathic Chemists, 48, Thread- 


needle-street, and 170, Piccadilly, London. 


“Coca LEAF, WorpswortH’s CHEMICAL FoopD oF 
HEALTH,” prepared from “ Erythroxylon-Coca,” the success- 
ful remedy for debility, nervousness, neuralgia, sleeplessness, 
and rheumatism. 1s. ]4}d., 2s. 9d., 5s., and 15s.; sent free on 
receipt of P.O.O.—H. Wordsworth and Co., Homeopathic 
Chemists, 6, Sloane-street, Knightsbridge, London. 

_ WarninG! Recxitr’s Paris BLug.—The marked supe- 
riority of this Laundry Blue over all others, and the quick 
appreciation of its merits by the public have been attended by 
the usual results—viz., a flood of imitations, ‘he merit of the 
latter mainly consists in the ingenuity exerted, not simply in 
imitating the square shape, but making the general appearance 
of the wrappers resemble that of the genuine article, ‘The 
manufacturers beg therefore to caution all buyers to see 
“Reckitt’s Paris Blue” on each packet. 

Do your “Dyr1ne” at Home.—A sixpenny bottle of 
Judson’s Magenta will dye a table cover or a small curtain 
completely in ten minutes in a pailful of water. Silk scarfs, 
veils, braid, ribbons, may be dyed crimson, scarlet, violet, &c., 
in a basin of waiter. Judson’s Dyes, Sold by chemists 
every where. 

Happy Days! There is something of regret and gloom in 
the first appearance of grey hairs; our prospects are often 
blighted by their premature appearance. Mrs. 8. A. 
ALLEN’s WoRLp’s Hair REestTORER happily affords a safe 
and sure means for restoring them again to the freshness 
and beauty of youth. It is the old established standard and 
reliable article known and spoken most highly of in every 
civilised country. It requires only a few applications to 
restore grey hair to its youthful colour and lustrous beauty, 
and induce luxuriant growth, and its occasional use is all 
that is needed to preserve it in its highest perfection and 
beauty. Dandruff is quickly and permanently removed. 
Bold by all Chemists and Perfumers. 

HoLtoway’s Pitus.—The slightest indisposition, to 
prevent its running from bad to worse, demands immediate 
attention from the afflicted of all classes. A few doses of 
these thoroughly purifying and strengthening Pills will 
always be beneficial when the least disorder reigns, or when 
nervous fears oppress. Two or three Pills at bed-time have 
the happiest effect in promoting perfect digestion, whereby 
the muscles are rendered more vigorous, the spirits more 
buoyant, and the entire frame more hardy. Holloway’s 
medicine increases the quantity of nutriment derivable from 
@ given quantity of food, whereby the quality of the blood is 
improved, the tone of every fibre thrcughout the body is 
heightened, and the disposition to fall into disease is reduced 
to u mivuimum. , 
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LADY under whose care TWO GIRLS have 
heen EDUCATED by a thoroughly competent 
German Governess, WISHES to RECEIVE OTHERS to 
take their places. Terms, 75 guiness per annum, and no 
extras, The education includes German, French, and the 
rudiments of Italian; aleo, Music, and sound English, in its 
different branches. The situation is bracing and healthy, 
and every home comfort provided. 
N.B.—One of the pupils has passed the Junior Cambridge 
Examination in honours, and is now preparing for the Senior. 
References given. 
Apply to Mrs, W.. H. Darby, Brymbo, near Wrexham, 


HE ORGANIST and CHOIR-MASTER 

(for the last five years) of Westminster Chapel 
DESIRES a RE-ENGAGEMENT in ®London or suburbs, 
Good testimonials from the late Rev. 8. Martin and deacons. 
Mr. George Jenkinson, 78, Tavistock road, Westbourne- 
park. Pisno or singing lessons, 


ATIONAL INSTITUTION for DISEASES 
of the SKIN, 


227, Gray’s Inn Road, King’s Cross, London, W.C. 
Established 1864. 
Physician—Dr. BARR MEADOWS, 47, Victoria St., 8.W. 
' Special arrangements for middle-class (out) patierts. 
J. G, FISHER, Hon, Sec. 


EMORY EXTRAORDINARY BY CORRE: 

SPONDENCE.—Particulars post free of Mr, WM. 
STOKES, Teacher of Memory, Royal Polytechnic, 309, 
Regent-street, London, W. Class on Tuesdays, 3 and 8.30, 
‘Stokes on Memory,” by post, fourteen stamps, Memory 
Globe, 14 stamps. : . 


ne and RESIDENCE at Brighton. Central 

position, near to the Pavilion, Aquarium, and Piers. 
Sea views, Liberal table. Every home comfort.—Terms 
on application to Mr. and Mrs. Box, 58, Old Steine, and 
17 and 18, Castle-square. 


NTERESTING to all who COUGH, SING, or 
have COLDS.—From 8. Pearsall, Esq., Vicar Choral 
Lichfield Cathedral—“ 1 am suffering much from this un- 
healthy season. Send me a few boxes of DR, LOCOCK’S 
PULMONIC WAFERS, as they alone afford me relief.” 
They taste pleasantly, and are sold at 1s. 144. and 2s. 94. per 
box, of all Chemists, 


“ He that hath ears to hear let him hear.” 


HEALTH, DIET, AND DEAFNESS, NOISES IN 
THE EARS. 


HE Rev. E. J. SILVERTON will send his 
Health Advocate, giving important advice and par- 
ticulars on the above subjects, free to any person, showin 
how Deafness may be at once relieved and ultimately cured, 
Many most interesting cases are set forth, Thousands of 
people are hearing Sermons and Lectures 7 who would 
have remained deaf had they not applied to Mr. Silverton, 
When a remedy is so successful, ought not every deaf person 
in the kingdom to try it, if it be in his or her power ? 


REV. E. J. SILVERTON, 
ALBERT HOUSE, PARK S1TREET, NOTTINGHAM 
Pastor OF EXETER HALL CuuRCH. 
YERMONS PREACHED TO THE MASSES, 

by REV. E. J. SILVERTON. Over 400 Pages. 
Crown 8vo, Price 6s. Order of any Bookseller, or "ALA 


BASTER and PASSMORE, 4, Paternoster Buildings, 
London. The Sermons ere quaint and humorous, containing 


many droll sayings and unusual illustrations. Must read 


them!! No one slept while they were delivered!! An 
Engraving of the Preacher’s Place of Worship, Exeter Hall, 
Nottingham, will be found within, These Sermons are 


unlike all others, Sent post free from the Author, 
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STAR LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


ESTABLISHED 1843, . 


DiReECTORS, 
Chairman—Mr. Alderman M‘ARTHUR, M.P. 

Deputy Chairman—WILLIAM MEWBURN, Faq, 
H. J. Atkinson, Esq. | John Napier, Esq. 
H. H. Fowler, Esq. W. K, Parker, Esq., F.R.S, 
J. B. Ingle, Esq. Jonathan 8, Pidgeon, Esq. 
George Lidgett, Esq. Rev. J. A. Spurgeon, 
Sir Francis Lycett, Join Vanner, Esq. 


8. D. Waddy, Esq., Q.C., M.P. 


Assurance and Annuity Fund,,, £1,599,212 14 2 
Annual Income ........ ie pasate 277,115 0 0 


Every description of Life Assurance Business is transacted 
by the Society at moderate rates. 
W. W. BAYNES, Secretary. 
32, Moorgate-street, London. 


MUTUAL ASSURANCE WITHOUT MUTUAL 
LIABILITY. 
RITISH EQUITABLE ASSURANCE COM. 
PAN Y.—Office: 4, Queen Street Place, London, E.C. ° 
TWENTY-FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT (MAY, 1879.) 


NEW BUSINESS. 


2,175 policies issued for............... £456,450 
New annual premium income......... 13,099 
BUSINESS IN FORCE. 

24,283 policies in force for...,........ £4,437,034 
Annual premium income............... 133,446 


DEATH CLAIMS, &c. 
Death claims, including matured 
policies and bonuses paid in year £53,759 


From commencement paidforclaims 485,534 
ACCUMULATED FUND. 

Added in the year..............cccsceeees 60,689 

Increasing the fund to.,................ 624,446 


Average Reversionary Bonus for 24 years, ONE-AND 
A-QUARTER per Cent, per Annum. 

Policies payable in lifetime. Separate use Policies. 

Non-forfeiture Policies by Limited Payments. 

Assurances effected in the Mutual Department during 1879 
participate in Ninth Division of Profits, and rank for Two 
Years’ Bonus therein. 


ROFITABLE AGENCY.—India and China 

pure TEAS, in quarter and half-pound bags, to Sell 

from 1s. 6d. per lb. Supplied to Ageuts at Importer’s prices 

No licence required.—Write for particulars and press 

ov to OLIVER, OLIVER, and Co., Tea Importers, 
1, Southgate-road, London, N. 


METROPOLITAN IMPROVEMENTS. 


ESSRS. COOKE BAINES & CO., Surveyors 
ri and Valuers, No. 28, Finsbury-place, E.C., having 
had many years’ experience in the settlement of Compensa- 
tion Claims, offer their Services where property is required to 
be taken compulsorily. 


£10 INVESTED in UNITED STATES 
STOCKS make fortunes every month, Books sent 
free explaining everything. —BaxTER & Co., 
Bankers and Stockbrokers, 17, Wall Street, New 


to 
£1,000 


York, U.S.A, 
Accidents Occur Daily !! 
CCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 


Provided against by a Policy of the 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


The Oldest and Largest Accidental Assurance 
Company. 
The Right Hon. LORD KINNAIRD, Chairman. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
Annual Income, £214,000, 


A fixed sum in case of Death by Accident, and a Weekly 
Allowance in the event of Injury, may be secured at 
moderate Premiums. 


Bonus allowed to insurers of five years’ standing. 
£1,350,000 have been paid us Compensation. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local 


Agents, or 
€4, CORNHILL, LONDON, 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


STEEL PENS warranted quality, Manufactured by 


EORGE W. HUGHES, 56, ST. PAUL’S- 
SQUARE, BIRMINGHAM. THE GALVANISED 
PEN, No. 413; EXTRA STRONG METAL SKEDADDLE, 
No. 386; OLD ENGLISH PEN, No. 60; BANK OF ENG- 
LAND PEN,-No. 48; COMMERCIAL PEN, No. 355; 
BANK PEN, No. 356;' SPHYNX PEN, No.9; SCHOOL 


PEN, No,g47 ; and BUSINESS PEN; No. 58, give universal 
satisfaction. Maker of JOSEPH RUDHALI and CO.’S 


PATENT FOUNTAIN PEN, ENGROSSING PEN, No. 36, 
and SILVER STEEL PEN, No. 820. 


Sample Box, assorted kinds, for Seven Stamps. 


F, H. MIALL, 27, Kina Street, LIvERPOOL, 
GENERAL COMMISSION MERCHANT AND 
FORWARDING AGENT. 


EIR’S 55s. SEWING MACHINES, Lock, 

Chain, and Twisted Loop Stitch. All. one price. 
Simple, Silent, Reliable, Durable. Guaranteed. No extras. 
Month's free trial. Easy terms of payment, 1Cs, monthly. 
Carriage paid. Prospectus free. 


J. G. WEIR, 2, Carlisle-street, Soho-square, W. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC, — CURRIED 

PRAWNS, written by F. C. BuRNAND, introducing 
the New and Marvellous Illusion METEMPSYCHUSIS, 
given daily at 4 and 9, by Mr. GkorGE BUCKLAND.— 
FLASHING SIGNALS and the HELIOGRAPH, by Mr. 
J. L. King. —POPULAR SKETCH LECTURES on 
NATURAL HISTORY, Rev. J. G. Woop, M.A. 
F.LS.,, &.—THE ZULU WAR, by Mr. W. R. May.— 
CAVES and CREVICES, a Geological Lecture, by Mr 
T.C. HEPwoRTH.—THK WATCH AND ITS HISTORY, 
by Mr. A. J. CantER.—STOKES on MEMORY, &c., &e 


| Admission to the whole, 1s, Open 12 till 5, and 7 till 10. 
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— HOUSE, EDGBASTON, near BIRMINGHAM. 


The SCHOOL for YOUNG LADIES, lately conducted by the Misses Purrson and Miss Hi11, 
now Mrs. WALTER LANCE, is carried on by Mrs. LANCE. 


The AUTUMN TERM is from TUESDAY, Srpremsrr l6rx, to FRIDAY, Dxcewser 19rn. 
References kindly permitted to the Rev. R. W. Daz, Birmingham. 


| : OLT»g HOUSE SCHOOL, CHESHUNT, 
LONDON, N. 

Conducted by Professor W. B. TODHUNTER, M.A., 
(Gold Medallist) University of London, and Fellow of Uni- 
versity College, London. Formerly of Cheshunt College. 

In addition to the usual Classical, Mathematical, and 
English subjects and French, which is studied daily, in- 
struct'on in Science forms a part of the regular work of the 
upper classes. The French, German, drawing, and painting 
are taught by Dr.Adelstein, Professor of Modern Languages, 
Drawing, and Painting at the Royal Polytechnic, London. 
Inclusive terms from £45 per annum. 

For particulars apply as above. 


& sguceen HALL SCHOOL, NORTHAMPTON. 


Conducted by Mrs. MARTIN and her Daughters. 


Assisted by Masters, aud Qualified English and Foreign 
Governesses. 


Pupils prepared annually for the Cambridge Local and 
other Examinations. 


SEASIDE EDUCATION. 
REAT YARMOUTH COLLEGE. 
Principal—DANIEL TOMKINS, 
Six Resident Masters, 
Prospectus, List of Successful Students, &c., on application. 


TAMFORD TERRACE ACADEM tS 
ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE., 
Established 1829, by the late Mr. Sunderland. 
Prospectuses, &c., will be forwarded on application to 


DANIEL F. HOWORTH, Principal. 


THE NORTHERN 
CONGREGATIONAL SCHOOL, 
SILCOATES HOUSE, near WAKEFIELD. 


ESTABLISHED 183]. 


For the sons of Ministers and Missionaries; the sons of 
Laymen have been admitted since 1856. 
Principal—Rev. W. FIELD, M.A. (London) in Classics and 

Philosophy, Williams Divinity Scholar, assisted by com- 
petent Masters. . 
JOHN CROSSLEY, Esq., Halifax, Chairman 
W. H. LEE, Esgq., J.P., Wakefield, Treasurer. 
J.R. WOLSTENHOLME, M.A., Wakefield, Hon. Sec, 
Rev, JAMES RAE, B.A., Batley, Hon. Finance Sec. 


“The School itself is an excellently-contrived building 
where. .. . nothing has been spared to provide fine, lofty 
and well-furnished classrooms, meine the dormitories 
lavatories, &c., and found them superior to most that [ have 
inspected. The situation cannot well be surpassed for 
healthiness,”— Extract from the Cambridge Examiner’s 
Report, Midsummer, 1874. 

The Committee have since provided a Chemical Labora- 
tory, Gymnastic Apparatus, and detached Infirmary, The 
Playground has been enlarged, and a new Lavatory provice 1. 

The course of instruction includes all branches of « sound 
Classical, Mathematica), and Commercial Education, so as to 
fit the Pupils for any department of business, or for entrance 
ac the Universities 

FIFTEEN BOYS passed the lat CAMBRIDGE 
LOCAL EXAMINATION, four in First Class Honours, 
one in the Second Class, and two in the Third, with six dis- 
tinctions. : 

Applications for admission to be sent to the Principal. 

Ministers’ sons are received on reduced terms, which may 
be ascertained on application to the Secretary. 

For Prospectuses, with a view of the School Premises, 
Terms, aud further information, apply to the Principal or 
Secretary. 


HE GOVERNMENTS STOCK 
INVESTMENT COMPANY (Limited), 
Established 1872. 

Paid-up Capital ..... £500,000, 
{INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 
5} per Cent. for Five Years and upwards. 
5 per Cent. for ONE Year and upwards, 
Less than One Year according to Bank rates. 
Deposit Notes issued under the Seal of the Company, with 
cheques or coupons attached for half-yearly interest. 
SECURITY TO DEPOSITORS.—The Securities in which 
their moneys are invested and the additional guarantee 
of the Paid-up Capital. 
Prospectuses and fuil information obtainable at the Office 
52, Queen Victoria-strect, E.C. 
A. W. RAY, Manager. 


THE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOOCIETY’S ANNUAL 
RECEIPTS EXCEED FOUR MILLIONS. 


HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 
TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, 


With Immediate Possession and no Rent to pay. Apply at 
the Office of the BIRKBECK BuILDING SocixgrTy, and 
80, Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane. 


HOW to PURCHASE a PLOT of LAND 
for FIVE SHILLINGS per MONTH, 


With Immediate Possession, either for Building or Gardening 

urposes.—A pply at the Office of the BIRKBECK FREEHOLD 
cae Socinty, 29 and 3(, Southampton-buildings, Chan. 
cery-lane, 


HOW TO INVEST YOUR MONEY 
WITH SAFETY. 


Apply at the Office of the BirkBECK BANK, 29 and 30, 
Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane. Deposits received at 
varying rates of interest for stated periods, or repayable ov 
demand, 

‘Current Accounts opened with persons properly intro 
duced, aud Interest allowed on the minimum monthly 
balances. English and Foreign Stocks and Shares purchased 
and sold, and Advances made thereon. 

_ Office hours, from 10 to 4; except on Saturdays, wher 
the Bank closes at 2 o’clock. On Mondays the Bauk is open 

until 9 o’clock in the Evening. . 

A Pamphlet, with full particulars, may be had on application 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


NIVERSITY SCHOOL, HASTINGS. 

Mr. JOHN STEWART has the pleasure of informing 

his friends that he has secured the help of the Rev. B. B. 
WILLIAMS, late of Chichester. 

The New Lower School, under the care of Mrs. Butler 


(wife of Mr. Edward A. Butler, B.A., B.Sc.) willbe OPENED 


at CHRISTMAS. 
The following successes at public examinations have been 
achieved by boys from this school curing the last nine 
months :— 

London University First B.A.................00..0c0s 1 

- » Matriculation in Honours ... 3 

a am Matriculation in Ist Division 3 
Cambridge Local Examinatiou—Seniors 


CAMBRIDGE HOUSE, 
CORNWALLIS GARDENS, HASTINGS, 
A School for Ladies. 


Conducted by Mrs, WILLIAMS (wife of the Rev. B. B. 
Williams), 


Prospectus on application. 


TETTENHALL COLLEGE, 
STAFFORDSHIRHE. 


HraD MasTER— 


ALEXANDER WAUGH YOUNG, Esq., M.A. (Lo.- 
don), Gold Medallist in Classics, late Andrew’s Scholar 
aud First Priseman in Higher Senior Mathematics of 
— College, London, Fellow of University College, 

ndon, : 


SECOND MASTER— 
JAMES SHAW, Esq., B.A. (London), First in the First 
Class at both First and Second B.A. Examinations. 


ASSISTED BY NINE OTHER MASTERS. 


There are five Scholarships connected with the College. 
Senior Tettenhall Scholarship ..,......... £31 10 O 


Junior Tettenhall Scholarship ............ 26 5 0O 
Directors’ Scholarship .............cscesceeees 26 5&5 O 
The Shaw Scholarship,,.............ceeceeees 30 0 0 
The Mander Scholarship..,................... 30 0 QO 


There is a large swimming-bath on the College premises 
for use throughout the year, being warmed in cold weather, 
There is a well-equipped gymnasium, and there are three 
good fields for cricket and football, 

Boys are prepared for the Universities, the Professions, and 
for Commerce. 

For particulars as to Scholarships, &c., apply to the Head 
Master at the College, or to the Secretary and Preacher, the 


Rev Philip P, Rowe, M.A., Tettenhall, near Wolverhampton. 


THIRD TERM from Sept. 2lstto Dec. 20th. 


SAMUEL BROTHERS’ 


SPRING AND SUMMER CLOTHING 
FOR GENTLEMEN, YOUTHS, AND’ BOYS 
65 & 67, LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 


To meet the demands of their immense connection, special 
and novel fabrics for the SPRING and SUMMER SEASONS 
are manufactured by Messrs. SAMUEL BROTHERS. A 
large variety of all the most fashionable and distingué 
mixtures and designs are now ready for inspection. 

Each Roll of Cloth and all Ready-made Garments bear a 
Label whereon the Price and Class are marked in plain figures. 


Class Class | Class Class 

A B C D 

Surr iciunaenhiis 36s. 42s, 50s. 59s, 
Coat. ‘ 17s. 6d. 2is. 28s. 83s. 

"[‘nousers 12s. 6d. 13s. 14s, 17s. 6d. 

Overcoats. 21s. — 28s, 83s. 42s, 
, LSTER” .. 80s. 42s. 50s. 60s, 
OYS’ SUIT ...| 16s. 20s. 24s, 28s. 
Do. OVERCOAT) 12s. 6d. 16s. 6d. 21s. 24s. 
Do. ** ULSTER’’| 15s. 6d. 20s. 25s. 29s. 
Class | Class Class Class 

E F G H 
Surr ssansecnsouessl. We Sis. 9 1s. 102s. 
Coar.. 0 42s, 45s. 55s. 60s. 
"Trousers oo| 228, 24s. 26s, 28s. 
Overcoat oo | 50s, E5s. 65s. 70s. 
LSTER’’...| 70s. 75s. 84s. 100s. 

OYS’ SUIT...) 3is. 36s. 40s. _ 

Do. OVERCOAT; 27s, 30s. 86s. -- 

Do. **ULSTER”| 82s. 88s. 42s. — 


WAISTCOATS, 7s. to 1ss. 

‘the Ready-made equal to thse made to order. 
Prices of Boys’ Clothing vary according to Height. 
Patterns Free. 

“THE WEAR-RESISTING FABRICS” (Registered) | 
Have for some years past formed an important feature in 
the manufactures of Messrs. SAMUEL »KOTHERS, and are 
remarkable for their extremely durable qualities, resisting 
the hard wear of Youths and Boys to an extent ultimately 
resolving itself into an important economy in domestic 
expenditure. These Fabrics are equally serviceable for 

GENTLEMEN'S MORNING or TRAVELLING SUITS. 


— 


SAMUEL BROTHERS, 
SYDENHAM HOUSE, 65 anv 67, LUCLGATE HILL, E.C. 


PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 


MR. G. H. JONES, 


SURGEON DENTIST, 
57, GREAT RUSSELL ST., 


BLOOMSBURY, 
Immediately Opposite the British Museum, 
ILL be glad to forward his new Pamphlet, 


gratis and port free, which explains the only 
perfectly painless system of adapting ARTIFICIAL TEETH 
(Protected by Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent) 
Which have obtained 


FIVE PRIZE MEDALS, 
LONDON, 1862; PARIS, 1867 ; PHILADELPHIA, 1876 
VIENNA, 1873; and NEW YORK, 1853. 


CONSULTATION DAILY, FREE, 

TESTIMONIAL. Jan. 27, 1877. 
My Dear Sir,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for 
the skill and attention disrlayed in the construction of my 
Artificial Teeth, which render my mastication and articula- 
tion excellent. I am glad to hear that you have obta‘ned 
Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I con- 
sider the perfection of Painless Dentistry, lu recognition 
of your valuable services you are at liberty to use my name, 

8. G. HUTCHINS, 
By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 
G. H. Jones, Esq. 


ee ee —— ee 


DO YOUR SHIRTS FIT YOU? 


THOMAS GOLSWORTHY, 


SHIRT MANUFACTURER, 
I, FOUBERT’S PLACE, REGENT SI., LONDON, W 


The Regent Sh'rt, made to measure, Six for 333, 45a., and 
503,, and sent carriage paid to any part, ‘These Shirts are 
cut on a new principle, enabling the wearer to exercise the 
arms freely, without disarranging the front. A sample one 
made in a few hours. Illustrated Instructions for S:If- 
measurement sert free. 


——-—- - 


_—— o-- —- 


ON DON.—SHIRLEY’S TEMPERANCE 
HOTEL, 

37, QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. 
Beds from 1s, 6d. Plain Breakfast or Tea, ls. 3d. 
See testimonials, of which there are a thousand in the 
Visitors’ Book, 

“We are more than satisfied, we are truly delighted, to 
find in London so quiet and comfortable a domicile. We 
shall certainly recommend Shirley’s to all our friends,”— 

J. Roperts, Bourne. 

*‘Ason all previous visits, I can testify that this is the 
most comfurtable home [ find when away from home.” — 
W. B. Harvey, Frome. 

“ After visiting various places in Eugland I have come to 
consider Shirley’s (in view of its combining the greatest 
comfort and respectability, with the most moderate charges) 


as the I’emperance Hotel par excellence.”’—J. K. KARCUER, 
Toronto, C.W. 


SEVEN PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED. 
GOODALL’'S 


HOUSEHOLD SPECIALITIES. 


A single trial solicited from those who have not yet tricd 
these splendid preparations. 


GOODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH, 


The Most Delicious Sauce in the World. 


This cheap and excellent Sauce makes the plainest viands 
palatable, and the daintiest dishes more deiicivus, ‘To Chops, 
Steaks, Fish, etc., it is incomparable. 

Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, Chemists, &c., in bo’tles, at 
Gd., 1s, and 2s. each. 


Prepared by GOODALL, BAcKnouss and Co.,, Leeds. 


GOODALL’S BAKING POWDER. — 


The Best in the World. 


The cheapest because the best and indispensable to every 
household, and an inestimable boon to housewives. Makes 
delicious Puddings without eggs, Pastry without butter, 
aud beautiful light Bread without yeast. 

Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, Chemists, &c., in ld. Packets ; 
6d., ls., 28, and 5s. Tins, 


Prepared by GOODALL, BAcKnousE and Co, Leeds, 


GOODALL’S QUININE WINE. 


‘Lhe best, cheapest, and most agreeable Tonic yet intro- 
duced. ‘The best remedy known for Indigestion, Loss of 
Appetite, General Debility, &c,, &c. Kestores delicate 
individuals to health and vigour. 

Sold by Chemists, Grocers, &c, 1s., 1s ljd., 28., and 
2s, 3d. each bottle. 


Prepared by GooDALL, BACKHOUSE and Co., Leeds, 


GOODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER, 


FOR MAKING 
Delicious Custards without Eggs, in less 
time and at Half the Price. 


Unequalled for the purposes inteuded, Will give ihe 
utmost satisfaction if the instruction, given are implici'y 
fullowed, The proprietors entertain she greatest confidence 
in the artic e, and call Pe Coimeud ib lO housekeepers geueraily 
asa useiul ayeut in the preparation of a good UCustaru. Give 
ita ‘Trial, 

Sold in Boxes, 6d. and 1s, each, by Grocers, Chemis:s, 
Italian Warehousemen, &c. 


————- 


Shippers and the Trade supplied by the Sole 
Proprietors, | 


GOODALL, BACKHOUSE and CO. 
WHITE HORSE STREET, LEEDS. 
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THE 


PEARS’ 


Eczema.” 


rFROPRIECTORS, A. 


BY APPOINTMENT SOAP MAKERS TO H RH. THE PRINCE OF WALES, 


STREET, 


91, GREAT RUSSELL 


SKIN AND COMPLEXION. 


The Senior Surgeon at St. John’s Hospital for the Skin, Mr. JOHN MILTON, writes in his 
important work on ‘‘ The Hygiene of the Skin” (published by Messrs. Chatto and Windus, Piccadilly) :— 
‘‘ After fifteen years’ careful trial in many hundreds of cases, both in hospital and private practice, I 
have no hesitation in giving my verdict to the effect that nothing has proved.so beneficial to the Skin as 


TRANSPARENT SOAP. 


I have excellent reason to think it is the best, because it is the purest Soap that is made, an opinion 
not only attested by the late Mr. STARTIN, by Professor ERASMUS WILSON, and by 
Dr. TILBURY FOX. but vouched for by the strictness of Chemical Analysis. 
the process of purification been carried out, that this Soap may be used even to a surface abraded by 
Pears’ Soap is sold everywhere. 


So effectually has 


ANI FF. PEARS; 


LONDON, W.C. 


KINGSBURY’'S WHOLESALE WOOL BAZAAR. 
CHEAPEST HCUSE IN THE WORTDP FOR WOOLS. 
ICE WOOl!., 43d. and 54d. per Ball, all Coours, at 


BERLIN WOOLS, black and white, 3s. 9d. per lb., at 


CREWELS, 1034. per dozen, 


570 different shades, from 3s. 


SCOTCH FINGERINGS, 14d. 0z or ls. 11d, lb, at 


FILOSELLE, large skein, 33d, or 


Every Lafly should send for a descriptive Book of Wools and Fancy Needlework, post free to any 
part of the world. Scraps for Screens, 160 for ls. ; Packets, various, ls., 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., sent by post, 
Pp. L, KINGSBURY, SOUTH KENSINGTON BAZAAR, 

80, £2, 84, 90, 92, and 106, FULHAM ROAD, SOUTH KENSINGTON, LONDON, S.W. 


KINGSBURY’S. 

ld. each, at KINGSBURY’S. 
KINGSBURY’S. 

lld. per lb, at KINGSBURY’S. 
KINGSBURY’S. 

3s. 6d. doz, at KINGSBURY’S. 


MEAVE’S 
FOOD 
FOR 


Dr. LANKESTER, F.R.S., says:—- 
**T have pleasure in recom- 
mending it, especially 

for Children.’’ 


Avex. Unr, A.M.,F.R.C.S.,says: 
—‘*] consider it eminently 
fitted for the purpose.”’ 


Recommended by the Faculty 
generally, 


NEAVE'S 


FOOD 
FOR 


INFANTS 


AND 


IN ONE SHILLING CANISTERS. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


J. R. NEAVE & Co., FORDINGBRIDGE, ENGLAND. 


INVALIDS. 


WHOLESALE OF 


KINAHAN’S 
oo. 
WHISKY. 


Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878, 


PURE, MILD and MELLOW, 
DELICIOUS and MOST WHOLESOME. 
THE CREAM OF 


Dr. HASSALL says—“Soft and Mellow, Pure, well Matured, 
and of very Excellent Quality.” 


The Gold Medal Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20, GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 


USE 
BUMSTED’S 
TABLE SALT, 


As Supplied to 


HER MAJESTY, 


Please Note the Trade Mark— 
A KANGAROO. 


D. Bumsted & Co., 36, King William St., B.C. 


~~ ee 


SUMMER DELICACY. 


BROWN & POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 


BLANC-MANGE, CUSTARD, 
BAKED PUDDING, &c., 


WITH STEWED FRUIT OF ANY 
KIND. 


| Pg Sener GAS BATH, £5 10s, Od. 
Reflector Cooking Stoves from 10a, 61. Sole maker 
G. SHREWSBURY, 59, Old Bailey, E.C. Factory 
Barrington-road, 8.W. | | 


OAL.—COCKERELL’S COALS.—Best Walls- 
end, 24s. cash; Wallsend—Clasa b, 22s, cash; Best 
Inland, 22s. cash; Inland, Class B, 208. cash; Derby 
Brights, 198.; Nuts, 1838.; Best Coke, 138, Cash on 

delivery. 
Central Office: 13, Cornhill, and Brighton, 


Chae and CO.’8 LOWEST SUMMER 

PRICES,— BEST WALLSEND. — Hetton.§ cr 
Lambton, 248,; Wallsend Seconds, 23s.; best Wigat, 22s., 
hest Silkstone, 22s.; best Stafford, 21s ; new Silkstone, 
2ls.; Derby Bright, )9s.; Barnaley, 19s.; Kitchen, 18s.; 
Hartley, 188.; Cobbies, 183.; Nuts, 17s.; Coke, i 2s. per 
12 cwt. Cash, Screened, Depdts, Highbury, N.; High 
gate, N.; Kingsland, E,; Great Nerthera Kailway, 
King's-cross and Holloway, N.; South ‘7T’ottenham, N. ; 
4and 5, Wharves, Reyeut’s Park-basivn, N.W, ; and | 
Wharf, Warwick-road, Keusington, W, 


AND 


SEA 
SALT. 


AS 


EMOVING or WAREHOUSING 

FURNITURE, &c. Application should be made tc 
the BEDFORD PANTECHNICON COMPANY (Limited) 
for their Prospectus. Removals effected by large railway 
vans, Estimatesfree. Advances mace if required.—Addresg, 
Manager. 194. Tattenham-eourt-road. W ¢' 


RYDE, ISLE OF WIGHT. 


OPGOOD & CO.’S NUTRITIVE and 

SEDATIVE HAIR CREAM has the Testimony cf 
EMINENT PHYSICIANS to its “ surprising” and “ un- 
failing success.” Sold by Chemists and Perfumers, Also 
Sedative end Cold Cream, 6d., 1s., and 2s. 6d. 


ORWICK’S FOUR GOLD MEDAL BAKING 

POWDER makes Bread, Pastry, &c., light, sweet, 

and digestible. Sold everywhere in ld., 2d., 4d., Is., 2s. 6d 
and 5a. packages, of which 700,009 are sold weekly. 


HE EGYPTIAN SCARF PIN, set with 
ALASKA DIAMOND. This Pin is all the rage in 
fashionable circles, and may, indeed, be worn by the Prince or 
the Peasant. It ia a graceful set-offtoany Gentleman. The 
longer it is worn the better it will be liked. In value it is 
worth 102. 6d.; but if this advertisement be cut out and sent 
to me, with a P.O.0, for 2s. 6d., this wonderful bargain will 
be sent by return of post, If not approved of, money 


returned, 
JESSE SILVERTON & CO, 
(Son or Tne Rev. E. J. Sitverton), 
9, PARK STREET. NOTTINGHAM. 


LEA AND PERRINS’ 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 


In consequence of Spurious Imitations of 


LEA. & PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA & PERRINS have adopted 


A NEW LABEL, 
bearing their Signature thus— 


which signature is placed on every botile of 


Worcestershire Sauce, 


and without which none is genuine, 


*,° Sold wholesale by the Proprietors, Worsester ; 
Orosse and Blackwell, London; and Kzport Oilmen generally, 


? 


“HOME COMFORTS.” 


sueeneeeeeeeee ed 


Under the above title a small volume has recently been 
issued containing more than one hundred short articles on 
matters of general household interest, together with a 
variety of new and well-tried recipes, in which the use of 
gelatine forms a prominent part. 

The book, neatly bound in cloth, and illustrated with 
numerous woodcuts, will be found very useful to Ladies, or any 
one interested in home comforts. A copy will be sent, post 
free, for seven stamps, on application to the publishers. 


GEORGE NELSON. DALE & Co., 


14, DOWGATE HILL, LONDON, E.c, 


OR MORE THAN A QUARTER OF A 
CENTURY this powder has sustained an unrivalled 

reputation throughont the United Kingdom and Colonies as 

the BEST and SAFEST artic'e for Cleaning Plate. 

Sold in boxes, lIs., 2s. 6d., and 4s. 6d. each, by Chemists, 

Ironmongers, &c. Manufactured by 


J. GODDARD, Station Street, Leicester. 
OW WE WASH AT HOME 


by the nice, easy, economical, and expeditious process 
without ‘“ soaping-in,” rubbing, brushing, or boiling; a 
record of TWELVE MONTHS’ delightful experience with 
HARPER TWELVETREES’ renowned FIVE-GUINEA 


VILLA WASHER, 


Wringer, and Mangler. Written for busy, careworn Mothers 
by Mrs, SuELDON-WILLIAMS. Post free from Harper 
T welvetrees, 40, Finsbury Circus, London. E.C. 


DR. NICHOLS’ 


FOOD OF HEALTH. 


8d, per pound, 

One meal a day would give Health to 
Thousands who are now suffering from 
Indigestion, Constipation, 
and their attendant Maladies. 


Sold by Chemists and Grocers, 


Another Gold Medal 


again thee ONLY ONBD awarded for 


(CSOD-LIVER Ol] , * 


PABIS, 1878. 


MOLLER’S S85" COD-LIVER Of 


Prepared by Moller’s Special Method, free from indigest. 
ible fats of other oils, is superior to any in delicacy of 
taste and smell, medicinal virtue and purity. The most 
eminent London and European Physicians pronounce it 
the Purest and Best, Given the highest award at 12 inter. 
NATIONAL EX(11B1ITIONS. Only in capsuled bottles,of all chemists, 


DINNEFORDS MAGNESIA. 


The Medical Profession for over Forty Years have approved 
of this pure solution as the best remedy for — 
ACIDITY of the STOMACH, HEARTBURN, HEAD. 
ACHE, GOUT, and INDIGESTION, 
and as the safest Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, Ladier, 
Children, and Infants. 


DINNEFORD'S MAGNESIA. 
KAYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS. 


BEST 
FAMILY MEDICINE. 


PuRIFY THE BLOOD, 


CurE Liver COMPLAINTS. 
REMOVE OBSTRUCTIONS. IMPROVE THE DIGESTION. 
CLEANSE THE SYSTEM. ESTABLISH THE HEALTH. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. Price Is. ljd., 2s. 9d., and 
4s. 6d. per Box. 


wen THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE.’ 
(pyre 
yy era 
BareoY MIXTURE. 


TRADE Marxk—“ Bioop MIixTuRE,”, 
THE GREAT BLOOD PUR:FIER AND RESTORER 


‘KIN DISEASES, Eruptions, Blotches, Ulce- 
K rated Sore Legs, Old Sores, Glandular Swellings, Can- 
cerous Ulcers, Spots, Pimples, Pustules, Boils, Carbuncles, 
Ringworms, d Heads, Sore Eyes, Erysi , Iteh, Scurfe, 
Discolorations of the Skin, Humours Diseases of the 
Skin of whatever name or nature, are literally carried out of 
the system in a short time by the use of this world-famed 
Medicine. | 

THOUSANDS OF TESTIMONIALS FROM ALL FARTS, , 

MPORTANT ADVICE TO ALL, — Cleanse 

the vitiuated blood whenever you find its impurities 
bursting through the skin in pimples, eruptions, or sores; 
cleanse it whea you find it obstructed and sluggish in the 
veins; cleanse it when it is foul, and your feelirgs will tell 
you when. Keep the blood pure, and the heaith of the 
system will follow. — 

As this mixture is pleasant to the taste, and warranted fice 
from anything injurious to the most delicate constitution of 
either sex, the Proprietor solicits sufferers to give it a trial to 
test its value, 
te RKE’S WORLD-FAMED BLOOD MIX- 

‘LURE is sold in Bottles, 2s. 6d, each, and in cases, 
containing six times the quantity, lls. each—sufficient to 
effect a permanent cure in the _— majority of long-stand- 
ing cases,—BY ALL CHEM and PATENT MEDI. 
CINE VENDORS throughout the world, or sent for 30 
or 132 etamps by the Proprietor, : 


Retail, by dealers in Sauces throughout the World, 


F, J. CLARKE, Chemist, Apothecaries’ Hull, Lineolr, 
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DEWHURSTS’ SUPER GLACE THREAD, 


(Soft Finish), in White, Black, and Oolours, 


SUPER SIX-CORD, AND GROCHET COTTON, 


Were awarded Medals for their excellent quality at the Vienna, Philadelphia, and 
| Paris International Exhibitions. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


JOHN DEWHURST & SONS, Belle Vue Mills, Skipton, 


LONDON WAREHOUSE-—12, BREAD STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 
MANCHESTER WAREHOUSE-—1, MOUNT STREET, ALBERT SQUARE 


PEW FURNITURE. 


THOS. BROWN and SON, Church Furnishers, 14, Albert-street, Manchester. 
\ MATS, Estimates and Contracts Free. 


HOUSEHOLD FURNITURE 


IN \GOOD TASTE AT VERY MODERATE COST. 


C. BARTHOLOMEW & CO, 


CABINET\ MAKERS AND UPHOLSTERERS, 
13 & 14, PAVEMENT, AND ROPEMAKER ‘STREET, FINSBURY, E.C. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATION. 


HEAL AND SON 


HAVE ON SHOW THE LARGEST STOCK IN \ LONDON\OF 


BEDROOM FURNITURE. 


HEAL and SON’S CATALOGUE, with 450 designs of Bedsteads and Bed- 
room Furniture, with Price List of Bedding, sent free by post. . 
195, 196, 
197, 198, 


——— 


L£/S7T OF AWARDS 
Gold Medal; Paris, 1878, 
Only Prize Medal, London, 1851. 
Only First Class Prize Medal, Paris, 1855, 
Prize Medal, London, 1862, 
Gold Medal, Paris, 1867, 


The only Diploma of Honour, Vienna, 18738, 

Gold Medal, South Africa, 1877. 

Medal and Award, Philadelphia, 1876, for 
Variety and General Excellence of the 
Crochet, Embroidery and Sewing Cotton, 


¥ BROOKS PATENT GLACE THREAD 
BROOKS SIX-CORD SOFT COTTON. 


a : . 
A || UrRArELt 


BROOK'S CROCHET&IATIING COITO, 
BROOKS EMBROIDERY COTTON, s 


r tr f f c™ | LJ > | 
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WILLS’ 


“THREE CASTLES” TOBACCO. 


“ There’s no sweeter Tobacco comes from Virginia, and no better Brand than the 
“THREE CASTLES.” —Vide “The Virginians,” Only in Packets and Cigarettes, 
protected by the Name and Trade Mark. 


W. D. & H. O. WILLS. 


“ THREE 
CASTLES.” 


EE 


To be had of all Booksellers, Price 4s. 6d. 


CONSUMPTION, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, 


and all other Diseases of the Respiratory Organs, with their Specific Treatment. 
By Dr. CHURCHILL'S Hypophosphites and Inhalants. 
J. W. KOLCKMANN, No. 2, Langham Place, London, W. 


GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXHIBITION. 


,FRY' 8s 77000 L 


CUSHIONS, HASSOCKS, SEAT “at the teeth becomes white, sound, and polished like ivory 


h 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W. 


\\ All who wish to 
| should read Dr. Rooke’s “ Aunti-Lancet,” or “ Handy 


/ eerning this 


EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIO 
Purifies and Enriches the Blood, 


EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC 


Strengthens the Nerves and Muscular System. 


~-—___- —_—— —_— eS 


PY QUININE and IRON TONIC 


Promotes Appetite and Improves Digestion. 


_—— —— - +. 


EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC — 


_ in Scrofula, Wasting Diseases, Neuralgia, Sciatica, 
Indigestion, Flatulence, Weakness of the Chest, and Respi- 
ratory Organs, Ague, Fevers of all kinds, 


EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC 
thoroughly Recruits General Bodily Health and in- 
duces a proper healthy condition of the Nervous and Phy- 
sical Forces. 
[s sold by Chemists everywhere, in capsuled bottles, 4s. 6d., 
next size lls., and in stone jars 22s, each. 


{RACROFT’S ARECA NUT TOOTH PASTE.— 


By using this delicious Aromatic Dentrifice, the ename 


[t is exceedingly fragrent, and peneny useful for removin 
imcrustations of tartar on neglected teeth. Sold by 
Chemists. Pots, ls, and 2s.6d, each, (Get Cracroft’s.) 


' OCKYER’S SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER 
will completely restore in a few days grey hair to its 
original colour without ney It effeets its object satisfac. 
torily, producing \a perfectly natural colour; thoroughly 
cleanses the head from scurf, and causes the growth of new 
hair. Sold everywhere by Chemists and Hairdressers in 
large bottles at 1s, 6d, each. 


OCKYER’S SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER., 


—For restoring the colour of the hair. 


ARAXACUM and PODOPHYLLIN.—A fluid 
combination for Derangement of the Liver, particularly 
when arising from slight Sy nm By gently stimulating 
the action of the liver and slightly moving the bowels, the 
heavy, drowsy feeling, with sensations of fulness, often head- 
ache, pain beneath the shoulders, at the chest after eating, 
unpleasant taste in the mouth, and other indications of dys- 
pepsia are removed, Taraxacum and eg ga is much 
safer than calomel or biue pill for removing bile,—Prepared 
in the Laboratory of J. PEPPER, 237, Tottenham Court 
road, London, whose name must be on the label. Bottles 
2s. 9d. and 4*. 6d. eacn, Sold by all Chemists. 


DR. ROOKE’S ORIENTAL PILLS 
AND SOLAR ELIXIR. 


These well-known family medicines have had a continually 
increasing sale throughout the United Kingdom and the 
British Colonies since their first introduction in 1836, and ara 
especially noted for their strengthening and restorative pro- 
perties. Hence their invariable success in the relief and cure 
of Indigestion, Liver Complaints, Asthma and Bronchitis, 
Pulmonary Consumption, Rheumatism, Gout, Scrofuls, 
General Debility, and all Diseases of the Nervous System, 
whether arising from sedentary mode of lifo, unhealthy 
occupation, insalubrious climate, or other cause whatsoever, 

The Oriental Pills are sold iv boxes at ls. 14d. and 4s. 6°. 


each, The Soler Elixir in bottles at 4s, 6d. end lie, each | 
Both to be obtained of all Chemistr. 


“DR, ROOKE’S ANTI-LANCET.” 


reserve health and thus proi life 
uide 
to \Domestic Medicine,” which can be had tis from any 
chemist, or t free from Dr. Rooke, Scarborough. Con- 
k, the late eminent author Sheridan Knowles 
observed :—‘‘It will Le an incalculable boon to every person 
who can read and think.” 


CROSBY’S BALSAMIC COUCH 


ELIXIR. 


Opiates, Narcotics, and Squills are too often invoked to 

ive relief in Coughs, Colds, and all Pulmonary Diseases, 
nstead of such fallacious remedies, which yield momentary 
relief at the expense of enfeebling the digestive orgaus, aud 
thus increasing that debility which lies at the root of the 
malady, modern science points to CROSBY’S BALSAM'C 
COUGH ELIXIR as the true remedy, 


DR. ROOKE’S TESTIMONIAL. 

Dr. Rooke, Scarborough, author of the “ Anti-Lancet,” says ; 
—‘I have repeatedly p docs how very rapidly and invari- 
ably it subdued Cough, Pain, and Irritation of the Chest ip 
cases of Pulmonary Consumption, and I can, with the 
greatest confidence, recommend it as a most valuable adjunct 
to an otherwise st hening treatment for this disease.” 

This medicine, which is from opium and squills, not 
only allays the local irritation, but improves digestion and 
strengthens the constitution. Hence it is used with the 


most signal success in Asthma, Bronchitis, Consumption, 


Coughs, Influenza, Night Sweats of Consumption, Quinsy, 
and all affections of the throat and chest. ‘ 

Sold in vottles at 1s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s. each, by all 
respectable chemists, and wholesale. by Jas. M. Crosby, 
Chemist, Scarborough. | 

*,.* Invalids should read Crosby’s Prise. Treatise on “‘ Dis- 
eases of the Lungs and Air Vessels,” a copy of which can be 
had gratis of all Chemists. \. pen 


Fry’s Celebrated Caracas Cocoa, 1s. 4d. per lb. 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE with THE BEST ARTICLES | 


Table Knives, Ivory, ter doz. from 13/ to 55/ | 
Electro Forks--7able, from 24/; Spoons, from 24/ 
Papier Mache Tea Trays, in Sets, 21/,56/,95/ 
Electro Tea and Coffee Sets, from £3 7/ 
Dish Covers—Tin 21/; Metal, 65/; Electro, £11 11/ 
Electro Cruets and Liqueurs.- 
Lamps—Patent Rock Oil, Moderator, &ec. 
Bronzed Tea and Coffee Urns. 

Coal Scuttles, Vases, Boxes, &c. 
China and Glass—Dinner Services, &c, 


Fenders—Bright, 45/to £15: Bronze, 3/ to £6 
Stoves—Bright, Black, Register, Hot-air, &c. 
Baths—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. 
Bedsteads—Brass and Irou, with Bedding. 
Cornices—Cornice-poles, Ends, Bands, &c. 
Gasellers—2-light, 17/; 3 do. 50/; 5 do. £4 4/ 
Kitcheners—From 3-ft., £3, to 6-ft., £30 
Kitchen Utensils, Turnery Goods, 
Mats, &c. 
Garden Tools Lawn Mowers, Rollers, Hurdles,&c. 


CATALOGUES FREE. 


46, King William Street, 


DEANE & CO,, 


LONDON BRIDGE. 
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Ee 


ONGREGATIONAL UNION OF ENGLAND 
AND WALES, 


AUTUMNAL MEETING, 1879. 


ee 


Chairman: Rev, WM. CUTHBERTSON, B.A. 


The Autumnal Meetings of the Union will be held in 
Cardiff, ou the 13th day of October and four following days. 


GENERAL PROGRAMME. 
Monpay, October 13. 


Annual Sermon in Wood Street Chapel at 7 p.m. Preacher 
Rey. E. Mellor, D.D. 

Turspay, Octeber 14. 

Assembly in Wood ftreet Chapel at9 30am. 1 Chairman’s 
Address, 2, Paper by Henry Spicer, Esq , on Questions 
connected with the Reform of our College System, to be 
followed by a resolution bearing on the subject. 3. The 
Removal and Settlement of Ministers, The Rev. R. 
Ann will move, and the Rev, H. T. Robjohnsa, B.A., will 
second, the following resolution :—“ That the Assembly, 
referring to the difficulties which attend the removal and 
resettlement of ministers, recommends the several 
County Associations to consider the Ccesirableness of 
appointing a Confidential Committee with which vacant 
churches snd unsettled ministers may correspond,” 
4. Resolution on the Closing of Public-houses in 
Wales on Sunday. The Rev. W. E. Jcnes (Morriston) 
will move, and W. L. Daniel, Esq. (Merthyr), will second. 

Rectional Mectings, 330 pm. (a) In Bethany Baptist 
Charel, St, Mary Street. Chairman, T. R. Hill, 
Esq., M.P.” Paper on the value of Colportage as 
an Evangelistic Agency, snd the Imyortance of 
Systematic Arrangements being made for it by the 
County Associations, by Thomas Bowick, E:q.(Bedfor.) 
(6) In Charles-street Chapel. Chairman, James Laws 
Esq., J.P. Paper on the Application of Business, 
Mcthods to Church Administration, by Henry Lee, 
Etq., J.P. (Manchester). 


WEDNESDAY, October 15, 


Assembly in Wood Street Chapel at 10 am. 1. Paper on 
Special Missions for the Revival of Spiritual Life in the 
Churches, by the Rev. G. 8. Reaney (Reading). The Rev. 

. 8. Barrett, B.A., will move the following resolution :— 
“ That the Assembly commends the question of Special 
Missions for the Revival of Spiritual life in the 
Churches to thé careful consideration of the County 
Associations, with the view of determining whether they 
should take steps, within their several limits, for the 
conducting of such Missions by comcetent and well- 
certified ministers, and suggests that tbe Council of the 
Church Aid and Home Missionary Society might render 

ood service to the Churches, if, in correspondence with 

the Executive Committees of the several Associations, 
it undertook to sid them in meking necessary arrange- 
ments,” 2. A Paper on the Position, Prospects, and 
Responsibilities of Welsh Congregationalism, by the 
Rev, T. Rees Svante) At 3 30 p.m.—Meeting of the 
Council of the Church Aid and Home Missionary 
Society in Charles Street Chapel, At 330 p.m.— 
Service for the Young in Wood Street Chapel. ‘Two 
Addresses: (1) Rev. R. A. Davies (Ventnor) ; (2) Rev. 
A. McAuslane, D.D. 


Tuurspay, October 16. 


of the Church Aid and Home i ty, and 
; the C Missi Society and the 
Irish E ical uld suffer no disadvantage 


from the change of wu, cordially commends these 
Boc'eties to the continued and more libers] support of 
the churches.” A Statement will be made by the Rev. 
K, 8. Ashton in regard to the position of the Evangelical 
Cuntinental Society. 2. Paper by Alfred Barnes, Exq,, 
J.P., on the Connection between Spiritual Life and the 
Consecration of Money. 3. Paper by the Rev. Henry 
Oliver, B.A. (Newport). The Place of the Sunday- 
school in Welsh Church-life. 4, Official Resolutiovs 
3.30 p.m.—Meeting of the Managers of Pastors’ 
Retiring: Fund, in the Vestry of Charles Street Chapel. 
4.30—Meeting of the Managers of Milton Mount 
College, in the Vestry of Charles Street Cha; el. 


EVENING MEETINGS. 
; Tuxgspay, October 14. 
1. In Wood Street C 
Church Aid an 
Wales Association; Chairman, Henry. Ler, Esq., J.P 


Adcresses by Henry kichsrd, oq. M. .. the Rev. W. F, |. Pencoed 
. Walliams (Swansea). |. 


Clarkson, B.A. rey mr, 
Joseph Waite, B.A. (Cardiff), and E. J. Hartland. 
2. In Dak Street Chape!, Newport, at 7 p.m, a sermon 
by the Rev. J. Baldwin Brown, B.A. 


WEDNESDAY, October 15. 

1, Meeting for Working Men; Chairman, D. Lewi:, Bog. the 
Mayor of Cardiff. Addresses by the Kev. W. H ope David- 
son (London), G. M. Murphy (London), and kK. Herber 
Evan@ (Carnarvon): 2. In Victoria Road Chapel, 

| at 7 p.m.,a meeting fur the Exposition and 
Ealorerment of Pree Overch Principles ; Chairman, the 
Mayor of Newport. Addresses by the Revs. H. E. 
Arkell (Southses), W. M. Statham (Londou), and J. 
Guinness Kogers, B.A. (London ) 


Tuvurspay Evi nino, October 16. 


1, A meeting for the Fxposition and Enforcement of Free 
Church Pr.ncip'es at Cardiff; Chairman, T. Williams, 


Esq hat ag! & Addresses by the Revs. W. Spensley 
London) J. Morlais Joues (Londou), and T. G. Horton 


(tredf. rd). 2, A Welsh Public Meeting iu Ebenezer 
Chapel, at 7 pm.; Chairman, C. K. Jones, Exq. 


(Liverpool), R. 8. Willliams (Bethesda), and Simen 


Liverpool, Addres:es by the Revs. Dr. John Thomas 


vans (Hebron). 


NOTE.—Mcmbers who propose to attend the meetings at 
Cardiff, and have nut jet communicated with the Secretary 


on the subject, should do so at once. 


ALEXANDER HANNAY. 
M: morial Hall, 23rd September, 1879. 


, at7 p.m,, a joint meeting of the } 
and Home Missionary Society aud South |’ 


(NONGREGATIONAL UNION at CARDIFY, 
1879. | 


RAILWAY ARRANGEMENTS. 


On MONDAY, Ocr. 13, CHEAP RETURN TICKETS 
will be issued as follows :— 


GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY. 


To 
oe ol New Mil- 
Third Class Fare for the} Time of | guansea, ford, 
Double Journey. Starting. | rane) 7, or Pembroke 
Carma then. po ag 
From AM. A.M 
Liverpool (Ldg. Stage so0— 
sripl car “i we ) 825 — 
*Manchester (Victoria)! 620 10 0 10/- 13/ - 
—e os bee us ty 10 40 
CSLEE use cee eee ier 
rexham.. 930 — +8/ 6 11 / 6 
CONRERRY eS 945 — 8/0 11/- | 
Shrewsbury . (103) — 8/6 10/6 
Church Stretton eee ee. 10 55 7 
Craven Arms... ... «. 115 — 
ra al Secu Of t re — 
Woofferton <. 1. <juas —|)7/6 | 9/6 
New Radnor ... ... «. i050 — 
esteign ... 1... os so = 
Re ke ae 111456 — 
Leominster ... 2 0 — 
Arriving in Cardiff at} 252 6 40 
From AM. A.M : 
Hereford (Barr’s Court)|} 655 — 7 / 6 9/ 8) 
Arriving in Cardiff at} 943 — 


FIRST CLASS TICKETS DOUBLE ABOVE RATES. 


* Passengers from Lancashire and Yorkshire should book 
to Manchester or Warrington, rebooking by the later train. 
Nearly an hour will be allowed in Chester {for refreshments), 
from which passengers will proceed by the 12.20 through 
truin without change of carriage, reaching Cardiff at 6.40. 


+ Passengers from Wolverhampton (Low Level), Birming- 
ham (Snow Hill), and other towns in that district, failing any 
later arrangement, should book by early train to Tenbury, 
arriving at 11.2, and then take the cheap return tickets to 
Cardiff. : 


Passengers by above trains (who hold Congregational Union 
tickets) can book to any point mentioned, breaking their 
journey at Cardiff for the Union meetings. 


Tickets can be had in advance from Mr. Davies, G.W.R. 
Office, 11, James Street, Liverpool; Mr. Lambert, G.W.R. 
Office, near Woodside Ferry, Birkenhead; Mr. Wilson, 
G.W.R. Office, Eastgate Street, Chester ; Mr. T. Coles, 77a, 
Market Street, Manchester, or (for stations on Shrewsbury 
and Hereford Line), from Mr. David Lewis, Excursion Agent, 
Shrewsbury. : 


NOTICE OF RETURN. 


Passengers can return any week-day up to Monday, Oct. £0, 
(inclusive) from :— 


Pembroke Dock... at7 50a.m.| Lianelly ... ...at10 44a m. 
New Milford... 830. Swansea (High 

Tenby eee eee o° se 1 see 8 8=— 0 99 11 0 a 
Carmarthen Town ,, 9 50 ,, CARDIFF... ... » 88 a 


RIRST, SECOND, AND THIRD CI.ASS RETURN TICKETS 
TO CARDIFF, 


4, AT A SINGLE FARE AND A QUARTER, WILL BE ISSUED 
ON MONDAY, TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY, AND THURSDAY 
Oct. 18, 14, 15, anp 16, AS UNDER :— 


Available to return 


Train. same duy only 
from Cardiff. 
lam. a.m. p.m. p.m. 
7 Oand 04... .. at 6 10 and 10 20 
aif 6 99 9 57 eee ee 9° 6 10 99 10 20 
£ Bs | eae 0610 , 


ooo lf 25 9 10 18 oT) rT 9 6 10 “ 10 £0 
7 33 $9 19 23 eee eorl 99 6 10 9” — 


7 42 ee 10 35 eee 8 8=— oe 9” 6 10 a4 crane 
ooo F of yo 10 52 eee 8=— oe 9? 6 10 99 cael 
u 0 99 i1 10 eee 8 8=—@e@- $e 6 10 iT) 10 20 
= S awe! ae cee oe». ~ 
8 85 $9 11 35 ere 8 8aee ” 6 1 99 om 
| 
ABERGAVENNY 8 1 » 1045... .. »5 Oy» = 
Penpergwm ... ... 810 ,, 1053... .. 1a So eg 
Nantyderry ... ..820 ,» 12 8... ... »5 Oy — 
Pontypool Road ...8 836 ,, 1117... ... »5 O , 640 
EE as. se, one 839 ,, 1121... ... »5 0 ,, 6 40 
Pontnewydd ... ... Oe: da: 3h OO vce. os one «. 8&2 
Liantarnam ... ... 850 , 12. »8 0, 6 
Ponthir ... ... “ oe ft eae »5 0O , 640 
Gaesleom ... oc. 000 GB ne BL WD se “on. see yo oe 
a m. 
NEWPORT ... ...9 15, 11 50,510 p.m.| ,,5 0,640, 10 £0 
GLOUCESTER ...6 Oand O91E... ... » 6 & and 9 10 
Oakle Street eee 8 = ee rca 9 27 eee 8 8=@e 9° 4 ‘6 aa 
Grange Court ...617 , 932... ...1.,4 & eis 
Newnham... ... i og ees es 5 oie 
Awre eee . x 9 eee 8 8=oe- rT) 4 5 -— 
BGDEY 22. cee one ree Ss aeene ua 8 . OS 
W oolaston eee 83 a ee — 1 7 eee 830 ee 9 4 5 —_ 
pig am. . 
CHEPSTOW... 6 57,830,1019 ... ... os 8 « Oe 
os a 2 ; Ff eee »» 6 40 _— 
Portskewett .. ...8 45 — » 6 40 ne 
Megor ... ws. ... 8 57 me ge » 6 40 — 
Lianwern ..._... 9 5 cating «» 6 40 — 


For the convenience of persons attending the Evening 


| Meetings to be held at Newport, Return Tickets at a Sing'e 
Fare and a Quarter will be issued from Cardiff to Newport by 
| the 5.0 p.m. and 6.40 p m. Trains, available to Return by a 


—— 


The London and North-Western Railway will issue Cheap 
Return Tickete to Cardiff on Monday, Oct. 13, 1879, as 


follows, via Abergavenny, Brynmawr, and Rhymney :— 
— g 
, Fare som 
Time of Cardiff 
From : for Double 
starting. any day up 
Journey. to Mon , 
Oct. 20th 
| | 
Liverpvol (Lime Street) 720 12 0|) 3rd ist | 


» (Edge Hill)... r% i h. Class. Class, 
Runcorn eee eee eee "eee 74 1 
Warrington ... ... ..., 730 11 © 10/-20/ 
Manchester (Lond. Rd.}; 715 11 45 
Stockport ... ss. «| 727 1155 
Birkenhead ... .. «. 745 11 40) 


Chester ... ... . «..| 850 1235 8/6 17/- 


Arriving at Cardiff || 
(Rhymney Railway) ....§° 43 7 “ | 
ar 


6.10 a.m (from 
RhymneyRaily.) 


Return tickets, available for return on day of, issue only, 
can be had at single fare and a quarter by the first two trains, 
on each day of the Meetings, from Abergavenny, 
Govilon, Gilwern, Clydach, big A chan, Blaenavon, 
Waenavon, Brynmawr, Beaufort, Ebbw Vale, Trevil, Nanty- 
bweh, and Rhymney Bridge. 


Mow ready av all Bookseliers and Kailway Stations, Price 
ONE SHILLING. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 
No. 227, for OcroBeR, 1879. 


CONTENTS: 


. Prebation. (Continued.) ms 

. The Prince of the Old Diplomatists. 

. Her King. 

The Old Boulevard du Temple. 

A Bouyuet. 

Mrs. Nevill’s Lo er. 

. Ax Italian Moliere. 

. Life and Love—Dead Love. 

. A Trooper’s Vigil. 

10. Merit and Fortune. 

ll. A Kiug in the Alps. 

12. A Wild Goose Chase. 

13. Vivian the Beauty. By Mrs. Annie Edwardes, Author 
of “Ought We to Visit Her?” &c. (Continued.) 


RICHARD BENTLEY AND Son, New Burlington Street. 


MR. JUSTIN McCARTHY’S NOVEL, “DONNA 
QUIXOTE,” was begun in the January Number, 


Price ONE SHILLING, Illustrated, 


B E L G R ; es I A. 
No. 156, for OcroBER, 1879. 
CONTENTS. 

Queen of the Meadow. By Charles Gibbon. Illustrated by 
Arthur Hopkins, 

Threads acd Thruras in Lower Life. By Dr. Andrew Wilson, 

Dr. Barbercn: the Story of a French Trial for Murder, 

Early Forms of Cricket. By Robert R. Macgregor. 

The Honest Farmer. By James Payn. 

“ A Book of the Opera,’’ By Dutton Cook. 

Donna Quixote. By Jurctin McCarthy. [Illustrated by 
Arthur Hopkins. 

Chatto snd Windus, Piccadilly, W. 

MR. C. GIBBON’S STORY, “QUEEN OF THE 

MEADOW,” was begun in the January Number. 


MRS, LINTON’S STORY, “ UNDER WHICH LORD?” 
was begun in the January Number. 


Price ONE SHILLING, Illustrated. 


HE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. 
No. 1786, for OcTOBER, 1879. 3 
CONTENTS. 

Under which Lord? By E, Lynn Linton. Illustrated by 
Arthur Hopkins. 

Concerning Protopla:m.. By Dr, Andrew Wilson. | 

Trout Fishing in Sutherlandshire. By the Rev. M. G. 
Watkins. | 

The Drama of Cervantes. By James Mew. 

A Pi'grimage to the Birthplace of Nelson. By Edward 
Walford. 

Rerent French Poets.—I. By Catulle Mendés, 

Table Talk. By Sylvanus Urban. 


Chatto and Windus, Piccadilly, W. 
XFORD COUNTY MIDDLE-CLASS 
SCHOOL 


(HOWARD HOUSE SCHOOL, THAME). 


The success of this School for thirty-eight years arises from 
the fact that great attention is paid to subjects required in 
commercial life. Boys have excelled in good writing, arith- 
metic, French, book-keeping, and mercantile correspondence. 
Pupils from this School have passed the Examinations of 
the Pharmaceutical Society and the College of Preceptors, 
aud the Oxford and Cambridge Local Kxaminations ix 
Honours, Cricket, fishing, safe bathing, &c. 

References to parents in all parts of England. 

Inclusive terms twenty-two or twenty-four guineas. 

For views and prospectus apply to the Principals, Messrs. 
J: and J. W. Marsh. 


FEW YOUNG LADIES can be REZEIVED 

as RESIDENT PUPILS in a first-class &chool in 

the Northern suburb of London. Terms (including Lessons 

witn Four Mastere) from Thirty Guineas. Vacancy for « 

governess-pupil (Minister’s Daughter preferred).— Address, 

the Lady Principal, Mrs. Hennah, Park House, Parkhurst- 
coad, Camden-road, N. 


Established 1857. 


| opotenaed SCHOOL, COWLEYMOOR HOUSE, 
TIVERTON, DEVONSHIRE. : 
Professors attend for the accomplishments, (Care‘ul trac 
ing and home comforts, Pupils prepared for the University’ 
Examinations. 
Special terms for the daughters of ministers. Address 
Lady Principal. : 


UTHERLAND AOUSE, 
MARINE DRIVE, GREAT YARMOUTH. 
LADIES’ SCHOOL. 

Under the general direction of Mr. and Mrs. TOMKINS. 
Prospectus, with full particulars. on application. 


© CO ~2 > OT > C9 1 


———————), 


Published by W. R. Wit1icox, at No. 18, Bouverie Streg, 


' Special Train from Newport at 11.0 p.m, 


London ; and Printed by R. K. Burt & Co., Wine Offi 
Court, Fleet Street, London.—Wepxaspay, Oct, 1, 1879. 


